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STATEMENT OF DR. RAJIV SHAH, ADMINISTRATOR 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR PATRICK J. LEAHY 


Senator Leahy. I know there are several other hearings going on 
and people are at different places. Dr. Shah, welcome to the sub- 
committee. We’ll talk about your budget request, and I might say 
and I’ve told you this privately, I sincerely appreciate the fact that 
a person of your intellect and enthusiasm has taken on this job. 

I think I told you one of the first times we talked, I wasn’t sure 
whether to offer you congratulations or condolences, but on behalf 
of the country I’m glad you’re there. 

I don’t envy you the job because USAID is in urgent need of re- 
form and it is a formidable task and if it’s not fixed, there are those 
who are going to ask whether USAID as it is should continue. I 
think every member of this subcommittee supports USAID’s mis- 
sion in one way or another, but I’ve heard on both sides of the aisle 
increasing concern about the performance of the agency. 

That doesn’t diminish in any way the many extraordinary 
USAID staff or ignore the important and often life-saving work 
which they and USAID’s implementing partners around the world 
do to help improve the lives of people in some of the world’s poorest 
countries. 

We provide billions of dollars for USAID’s programs and oper- 
ations. So it stands to reason that a lot of that money is being used 
to positive effect. But I don’t think USAID is living up to its poten- 
tial of what — and I can say this to you directly because you have 
the task of fixing what was done wrong before — the U.S. taxpayers 
and this subcommittee expect it to do. 
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Like many government bureaucracies, USAID suffers from a cul- 
ture of arrogance that it knows best. Too often, it seems more com- 
fortable dealing with elites of foreign countries than those people 
who have no voice. There is a disturbing detachment between some 
USAID employees in missions overseas who spend much of their 
time in comfortable offices, behind imposing security barriers, liv- 
ing in relatively high style, and the impoverished people they’re 
there to help, so much so that it’s hard to wonder how you can 
make a connection. 

I have nothing against suitable working and living conditions. 
We provide the funds for that. What concerns me is the way in 
some places USAID has become an ivory tower, distant from the 
trenches, writing big checks for big contractors and high-priced 
consultants and churning out self-serving reports filled with some- 
times incomprehensible bureaucratic jargon. 

I’ve read them and I’ve sometimes wondered what did they say 
and, you know, English is my first language and they are written 
in English and I can’t understand them. 

Now there are many USAID staff and often they’re former Peace 
Corps volunteers who love to be out in the field doing hands-on 
work implementing, overseeing programs, but that’s become more 
the exception, not the rule. 

I also often hear the frustration of creative people who want to 
help, have so much to offer, but then they end up facing a closed 
door, and a closed mind, at IJSAID. They face a labyrinth of report- 
ing requirements that are burdensome or almost a way of saying 
we don’t need you. 

I think USAID has to change its culture, change the way it does 
business, if it wants the kind of money that you’re here asking for. 
If it doesn’t change I will not vote for money for USAID and if I’m 
not going to vote for it, there are a lot of other people who may 
not. 

I’ll have some questions about your budget and I say this in this 
subcommittee, in the Senate, Republicans and Democrats, you will 
not find stronger supporters of your mission among the men and 
women on this subcommittee than anywhere else in the Senate and 
we want nothing more than for you to tell us how you plan to re- 
form USAID. 

So here’s your chance, in plain English. Put your full statement 
in the record. But just tell us how are you going to make these 
changes and how are you going to restore USAID’s image on Cap- 
itol Hill? 

So over to you. Dr. Shah. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF DR. RAJIV SHAH 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. Senator, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to first start by recognizing your deep commitment to 
USAID’s mission. I’ve had the opportunity to participate in some 
of your trips abroad from a distance when I was in a different role 
and I know the commitment you have to this mission supersedes 
any commitment to an institutional arrangement or a particular 
bureaucracy. I look forward to working with you to put a change 
agenda in place so that USAID does live up to your aspirations and 
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mine and those of the thousands of people that are still involved 
in USAID programs around the world. 

I think this is an important opportunity. In many ways I con- 
sider this a once-in-a-lifetime or once-in-a-generation type of oppor- 
tunity. The President, the Secretary, members of this sub- 
committee, yourself, and other Members of Congress have all called 
for a more effective, transparent, and capable development enter- 
prise. I think that is a legitimate call in an environment where our 
world is more interconnected and people care more about the devel- 
opment mission. 

I’m excited about being at USAID because the agency has a rich 
legacy of successfully introducing the green revolution, of bringing 
oral rehydration therapy and other health solutions to millions of 
children, and of creating higher education institutions in parts of 
the world. I was just in Pakistan and met graduates that were 
proud to have been supported by U.S. generosity. 

I also fully understand the need for change in the way we do 
business. The examples are really everywhere. I was just in Af- 
ghanistan where some of our staff reported errors in their pay- 
checks during a pay period. That’s one example where our human 
resources system failed. There are others, but I think this high- 
lights how acute the need is for performance improvement in many 
of our core operating functions. 

The planning, measurement, and capability to put together ideas 
and articulate them across the agency and, as you put it, relate to 
the reporting capabilities of the agency are very weak today. Hav- 
ing been here for a few months with a big interagency focus on 
Haiti, it took extraordinary measures for us to be able to produce 
the kind of data reporting and information on a daily and weekly 
basis so that our interagency colleagues could understand what’s 
working and what’s not working in the Haiti relief effort and try 
to fill gaps in assistance in a rapid way. We need to build better 
systems in that space. 

Our contracting model, as you highlight, needs real reform. I vis- 
ited an institution just last week where we’ve provided about $4.5 
million over probably 3V2 years and have done wonderful work in 
supporting thousands of students to gain access to technical train- 
ing in Afghanistan. At a cost of about $1,000 a student per year, 
they will graduate from a 2-year course and earn incomes of $300 
to $500 a month in areas like the construction trades, electrical 
wiring, ICT, and computer programming, but we probably spent 35 
percent more than we needed to in order to get that result. Having 
come from a place that had far fewer bureaucratic processes to ad- 
dress, I’ve seen development happen in a more efficient and a more 
direct way and think it can be done at USAID. 

You asked very specifically about a reform agenda that would 
better serve U.S. taxpayers and that is what we deeply believe in. 
Before the end of this month, we hope to roll out a new policy, 
planning, evaluation and budget capability at USAID that will 
allow us to be more accountable and make smarter decisions and 
real resource trade-offs, so that we’re not just chasing every need 
in an environment where needs are endless. We’ve all been to set- 
tings where we are overwhelmed by the extent of needs, but we are 
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focusing on those areas where we can get the most cost-effective 
impact and results for our investment. 

This summer I hope to launch a series of procurement reforms. 
This will not he easy because the agency has come to outsource a 
huge amount of work, including basic program design and program 
oversight activities, but we have a team in place to work on this 
issue. We’ve already put a Board of Acquisition and Assistance Re- 
view in place to review all contracts over $75 million. We will take 
that further by developing specific detailed guidelines for procure- 
ment reform that are based on the premise that we should be doing 
much more work in-house, especially related to program design and 
oversight. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 

And finally, we will focus on human resources and evaluation in 
a very substantive way over the course of the summer and the fall. 
I think if we do these things, sir, we will be a more accountable 
agency, a more transparent agency, and a more effective agency. I 
share your passion and urgency around these points and appreciate 
your guidance and your opening comment. 

[The statement follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Rajiv Shah 
introduction/haiti 

Chairman Leahy, Ranking Member Gregg, Members of the Subcommittee, I am 
honored to join you here today in support of the President’s fiscal year 2011 foreign 
operations budget request. 

It has been less than 4 months since I was sworn in as Administrator for the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. As you know, just days after my swearing- 
in, the people of Haiti were struck by a tragedy of almost unimaginable proportions. 
The United States — and the American people — responded swiftly and aggressively 
to this unprecedented disaster — a response that reflected the leadership and com- 
passion of our nation. 

In the immediate aftermath of the earthquake in Haiti, President Obama des- 
ignated me as the Unified Disaster Coordinator and charged our government with 
mounting a swift, aggressive and coordinated response. In that capacity, USAID co- 
ordinated the efforts of the Departments of State, Defense, Homeland Security, and 
Health and Human Services. We worked collaboratively with the Government of 
Haiti and a host of other governments, the United Nations, other international orga- 
nizations, NGOs, the private sector, and with thousands of generous and concerned 
individuals. Together we have provided a comprehensive response to a complex dis- 
aster whose scope far exceeds any other that the Administration has faced inter- 
nationally and one that requires a continued aggressive and unique approach. 

Our unprecedented level of coordination in response to these challenges has 
shown results on the ground. With our partners, we launched the largest, and most 
successful international urban search-and-rescue effort ever — with more than 135 
lives saved by over 40 countries’ search and rescue teams in Haiti. In coordination 
with Haitian authorities, our military, the United Nations, and NGO colleagues, we 
created a fixed distribution network to surge food distribution to nearly 3 million 
people — the most robust urban food distribution in recent history. Within 30 min- 
utes of landing on the ground, the U.S. military secured the airport, and in the 
hours that followed, rapidly expanded its capacity to well beyond pre-earthquake 
levels. The United States also helped to restore a critical sea port, thereby scaling 
up the delivery of essential goods and restoring commercial capacity. And our part- 
ners at the Department of Health and Human Services provided medical assistance 
that enabled an additional 30,000 patients to receive treatment. 

Nevertheless, we all know that Haiti faces a long and steep road to recovery. Re- 
construction will take time and will require the shared commitment and resources 
of our international partners, working in concert with the Government and the peo- 
ple of Haiti. 
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We are requesting a total of $1.6 billion for the Department of State and USAID 
in supplemental funding for efforts in Haiti. Of that, approximately $501 million 
will be used to reimburse USAID for the emergency humanitarian response already 
provided through International Disaster Assistance and Food for Peace Title II. Of 
the funding requested in the supplemental for reconstruction , $749 million is re- 
quested for the Economic Support Fund to support Haiti’s critical recovery and re- 
construction needs, including rebuilding infrastructure, supporting health services, 
bolstering agriculture to contribute to food security, and strengthening governance 
and rule of law. Finally, we have requested an additional $1.5 million for USAID’s 
Office of the Inspector General to ensure greater oversight of these funds. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND OVERVIEW 

Recovery in Haiti will continue to be a major focus for the foreseeable future. But 
we will not lose sight of the important work of strengthening USAID and helping 
other countries achieve their development goals. Investment in development has 
never been more strategically important than it is today. Even in the midst of dif- 
ficult economic times domestically, helping nations to grow and prosper is not only 
the moral obligation of a great nation; it is also in our national interest. The invest- 
ments we make today are a bulwark against current and future threats — both seen 
and unseen — and a down payment for future peace and prosperity around the world. 

As Members of this Subcommittee know very well, development is an essential 
pillar of our foreign policy. As President Obama said in Oslo last December, “Secu- 
rity does not exist when people do not have access to enough food, or clean water, 
or the medicine and shelter they need to survive.” Building the capacity of countries 
to meet these basic needs — and in turn, increasing dignity and opportunity for their 
people — is what guides our work and the resources we put behind it. 

While the scope and complexity of the world’s challenges have grown — from the 
food crisis to the global financial crisis, terrorism to oppression, climate change to 
pandemics — we have never had the technology, tools and global imperative for ac- 
tion that we have today. Together with other government departments and agencies, 
USAID is examining our policies, resources, and capabilities to determine how best 
to achieve our development objectives through the Presidential Study Directive on 
U.S. Development Policy and the Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review. 
And already, we are moving to face these challenges, guided by the following impor- 
tant principles: 

— Working in partnership, not patronage with the countries we serve; 

— Coordinating across U.S. agencies and among donors and partners for max- 
imum impact; 

— Ensuring strategic focus with targeted investments in areas where we can have 
the greatest impact with measurable results and accountability; 

— Embracing innovation, science, technology and research to improve our develop- 
ment cooperation; and 

— Enhancing our focus on women and girls. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request will support development priorities that con- 
tribute directly to our national security. Specifically, our request is focused on three 
priority areas: 

— Securing Critical Frontline States. — $7.7 billion in State and USAID assistance 
will support U.S. development efforts in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iraq. 

— Meeting Urgent Global Challenges. — $14.6 billion in State and USAID assist- 
ance will support local and global solutions to national and transnational prob- 
lems, including global health, food security, poverty, disasters, and threats of 
further instability from climate change and rapid population growth. 

— Enhancing Aid Effectiveness and Sustainability. — $1.7 billion will support the 
ongoing rebuilding of USAID personnel and infrastructure. 

SECURING CRITICAL FRONTLINE STATES: AFGHANISTAN, PAKISTAN, AND IRAQ 

By far the largest component of our requested budget increase is dedicated to the 
critical states of Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iraq. We have made some progress in 
each of these countries, but we realize that significant challenges remain. 

Over the past several years, our focus in Afghanistan has been achieving greater 
stability and security. Working within a fully integrated civilian-military plan, our 
goal is to create space for economic investment and to lay the foundation for a more 
representative, responsible and responsive government. We believe these invest- 
ments are key to providing sustainable security and stability in Afghanistan. 

We are gradually delivering more of our resources through public and private Af- 
ghan institutions and these efforts have been successful so far. We are performing 
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careful and diligent oversight and directing resources to local institutions and part- 
ners who perform well. 

We are beginning to see major improvements in the Afghan healthcare system. 
In 2002, just 8 percent of the population had access to some form of healthcare, but 
by 2009, that number had increased to 84 percent. 

We have also made significant strides in education. Under the Taliban, only 

900.000 boys and no girls were officially enrolled in schools. As of 2009, more than 
6 million children were enrolled, 35 percent of whom are girls. One of our biggest 
economic accomplishments in Afghanistan has been to begin to rejuvenate the agri- 
cultural industry. In November of last year, with USAID support, Afghan provincial 
farmer associations sent to India the first shipment of what is expected to be more 
than 3 million kilograms of apples this season. 

USAID has also been active in developing a coordinated Afghan energy policy, and 
helped advance new electricity generation capacity and provide 24-hour power for 
the first time in cities including Kabul, Lashkar Gah, and Kandahar City. With ad- 
ditional resources, we expect a half million people will benefit from improved trans- 
portation infrastructure. 

In Pakistan, our request supports ongoing efforts to combat extremism, promote 
economic development, strengthen democratic institutions, and build a long-term re- 
lationship with the Pakistani people. We are focusing on programs that help dem- 
onstrate the capacity of local civilian governance to meet the Pakistani people’s 
needs, and channeling assistance to less-stable areas to rebuild communities and 
support the Government of Pakistan’s counterinsurgency efforts. 

USAID and our partners in Pakistan have made progress in several areas. In 
2009, we expanded educational opportunities, rebuilt schools and increased support 
for higher education. We trained 10,862 healthcare providers, 82 percent of whom 
were women, and provided essential care to nearly 400,000 newborns. Over the life 
of our program, we have helped treat 934,000 children for pneumonia, 1.6 million 
cases of child diarrhea, and provided DPT vaccines to 731,500 babies through train- 
ing programs for healthcare workers. 

We have also focused on generating economic opportunities for the people of Paki- 
stan, contributing to the country’s stability. USAID programs generated more than 

700.000 employment opportunities in 2009, including training more than 10,000 
women in modern agricultural techniques. 

The funding increase in fiscal year 2011 for Pakistan will help USAID reach ap- 
proximately 60,000 more children with nutrition programs, increase enrollment in 
both primary and secondary schools by over 1 million learners, and support 500,000 
rural households to improve agricultural production. 

Finally, turning to Iraq, we have transitioned to a new phase in our civilian as- 
sistance relationship — shifting away from reconstruction toward the provision of as- 
sistance to bolster local capacity in line with Iraqi priorities. Indeed, we are working 
in partnership with the Government of Iraq whose investment in their own develop- 
ment matches or exceeds at least 50 percent of U.S. foreign assistance funds. 

Specifically, USAID is promoting economic development, strengthening the agri- 
cultural sector, which is the largest employer of Iraqis after the Government of Iraq, 
and increasing the capacity of local and national government to provide essential 
services. For example, USAID is strengthening public administration, strategic 
planning and project management in critical Iraqi ministries by supporting 180 
international post-graduate scholarships in programs related to public administra- 
tion for Iraqis at universities in Cairo, Amman, and Beirut. The additional funding 
requested will also promote small and medium enterprise growth, strengthen the 
Iraqi private banking sector and increase access to lending for entrepreneurs en- 
gaged in new market opportunities resulting from improved stability. 

MEETING URGENT GLOBAL CHALLENGES 

In addition to supporting these critical frontline states, we are targeting invest- 
ments to assist with urgent global challenges that — if unmet — can compromise the 
prosperity and stability of a region or nation. 

First, global health, where we are requesting $8.5 billion in State and USAID as- 
sistance. Our request supports President Obama’s Global Health Initiative, which 
builds on the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), launched by 
the Bush Administration, and other U.S. global health programs and will help our 
80 partner countries strengthen health systems and sustainably improve health out- 
comes, particularly for women, children and newborns. This initiative will be carried 
out in collaboration with the Department of State and the Department of Health 
and Human Services to ensure our programs are complementary and leave behind 
sustainable healthcare systems that are host-country owned. 
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With additional funding, we will build on our strong record of success in HIV/ 
AIDS, TB and malaria, and achieve results where progress has lagged, in areas 
such as obstetric care, newborn care and nutrition. The initiative will include a spe- 
cial focus on up to 20 countries where we will intensify efforts to ensure meiximum 
learning about innovative approaches for working with governments and partners, 
accelerating impact and increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of U.S. govern- 
ment investments. 

Second, to support global food security, we propose investing $1.2 billion for food 
security and agricultural programs, in addition to the $200 million set aside for nu- 
trition programs that support the goals of improved global health and food security. 
These funds are in addition to the emergency and non-emergency food assistance 
we provide. There is a strong link between security and hunger, made clear in 2008 
when the global food price crisis led to a dramatic rise in food riots in more than 
30 countries around the globe. With these additional funds, we will work in coun- 
tries in Africa, Central America, and Asia to combat poverty and hunger. Our work 
will draw upon relevant expertise across the United States government to deliver 
the most effective programs possible. 

Our third principal challenge is climate change. We propose to invest $646 million 
in our programs, part of the Administration’s overall request of $1.4 billion to sup- 
port climate change assistance. USAID will support implementation of adaptation 
and sustainable landscape investments, as well as low-carbon development strate- 
gies, market-based approaches to sustainable energy sector reform and emission re- 
ductions, capacity-building and technologies to enhance adaptation and local resil- 
ience to climate change in partner countries. We plan to expand renewable energy 
programs in the Philippines, improving electric distribution systems in Southern Af- 
rica, and support high-level bilateral climate change partnerships with major econo- 
mies like India and Indonesia. 

Finally, we remain focused on humanitarian assistance, including emergency and 
non-emergency food aid, where USAID and the Department of State propose to use 
$4.2 billion. The tragedy in Haiti brings clarity to both the critical need for Amer- 
ica’s leadership on humanitarian assistance and the strong support from the Amer- 
ican people that such efforts enjoy. This funding allows us to assist internally dis- 
placed persons, refugees, and victims of armed conflict and natural disasters world- 
wide. 

With the combined investments proposed in global health, food security, climate 
change and humanitarian assistance, we will build the capacity of countries to save 
lives and, through economic growth, help make people less vulnerable to poverty 
and the threat of instability that extreme poverty can represent. In so doing, we 
honor our basic values, strengthen our national security and promote our national 
interests. 


ENHANCING AID EFFECTIVENESS AND SUSTAINABILITY 

All of the priorities I have outlined require well-trained personnel and robust in- 
frastructure. We must treat development as a discipline. This requires strong capac- 
ities in evaluation, planning, resource management, and research to ensure we are 
incorporating best practices. At the same time, we must be able to recruit, hire and 
retain best in class development professionals. 

As we build our workforce, we must reclaim the Agency’s historical leadership in 
science and technology. We must also strengthen USAID’s capacities to identify, im- 
plement, and rigorously evaluate new and existing approaches that reward effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, and sustainability. We must have the capacity to analyze, plan, 
and invest strategically for the long term. And most important, we must stay relent- 
lessly focused on results — which means establishing baseline data, measuring 
progress, being transparent about both our successes and our failures — learning 
from both and improving our approach as we go forward. 

Our fiscal year 2011 budget request represents a vital investment in our human 
resources, and I want to thank the Committee for its foresight and support for the 
Development Leadership Initiative. The additional resources requested will allow us 
to bring on 200 new Foreign Service Officers, furthering our goal of doubling the 
size of our Foreign Service Corps. Fields of particular focus are education officers, 
economists, agriculturalists, stabilization, governance and reconstruction officers, 
global health officers and evaluation experts. 

This long-term investment in human resources is critical to help fill a shortage 
of experienced middle- and senior-level technical experts and managers. Equally im- 
portant, by reducing our reliance on contractors to design and evaluate programs, 
we will not only save teixpayer dollars but also enable greater oversight and more 
effective program implementation. 
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Through these critical investments, we can achieve the development goals we 
have set around the world and restore USAID’s standing as the world’s premiere 
development agency. 


CONCLUSION 

Our objective each day is to seek out these best practices, learn from them, and 
adapt them to everything we do. We are committed to transparency in both our suc- 
cesses and our failures — viewing both as opportunities to learn and improve. 

I know this is a time of great economic strain for so many Americans. For every 
dollar we invest, we must show results. That is why this budget supports programs 
vital to our national interests. The United States must be able to exercise global 
leadership to respond to crosscurrents of a complex world. This requires the effective 
use of all instruments of our national security — including development. We agree 
strongly with President Obama and Secretary Clinton’s vision of embracing develop- 
ment as indispensable to American foreign policy and national security. 

It is through this relentless dedication to results that we do justice to our motto, 
“from the American people.” We do this not just by extending a helping hand, but 
by sharing the hopefulness of the American dream in places where hope remains 
shrouded by poverty, oppression and despair. 

In many cases, the balance between a future filled with fear and a future filled 
with hope is fragile. Every day, USAID tips the scale toward hope and opportunity. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you. I, and I believe most people here, 
want USAID to succeed, but you talked about outsourcing and 
some of the other things that are being done. 

You said local hires are not being paid, but I’m sure that USAID 
employees, their paychecks came, and — no? 

PAYROLL ISSUES 

Dr. Shah. There were problems with payroll for the Foreign 
Service Limited (FSL) employees — differentials not paid, pay caps 
imposed, among other issues. The Foreign Service National staff 
and other employees are being paid and have not had payroll 
issues. 

Senator Leahy. So that, it was a mechanical thing, this was not 
a case of money that ran out. Am I right? 

Dr. Shah. Correct. It was entirely related to our internal process 
and we’ve already made that fix for that particular problem. 

POLITICAL appointees 

Senator Leahy. How many of your political appointees and other 
top positions are still waiting for final approval by the White 
House? What are you hearing as far as getting them approved? 

Dr. Shah. We’ve made 36 political appointments that have joined 
and are currently working at the USAID. We’ve submitted 62 
names to the White House. A number of the Senate-confirmed indi- 
viduals are through an initial process where I believe they’re on to 
the second stage of review and vetting. For me it’s an incredible 
priority to make sure we get a series of names up to the Senate 
so we fill the slate, but those are the numbers in terms of the 
progress we’ve had. 

Senator Leahy. So you still have some that haven’t gone through 
the vetting at the White House? 

Dr. Shah. Thirty-six have joined and are onboard. Of the Senate- 
confirmed, roughly one-half of them are through an initial vetting 
process but that only gets concluded when the White House, of 
course, announces the formal appointments. 
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AFRICA 

Senator Leahy. There was an Op-Ed in last Sunday’s New York 
Times by Bono entitled “Africa Reboots.” Did you have a chance to 
read that? 

Dr. Shah. I did, sir. 

Senator Leahy. For the others, it described his conversation with 
different African political leaders, artists, and entrepreneurs dur- 
ing a recent trip around Sub-Saharan Africa focused on aid and 
trade, governance, corruption, transparency, enforcing the rule of 
law, rewarding measurable results, and so on. 

I know the trip was exhausting but one that he found very 
worthwhile, and he and I talked about it. 

Is there anything in that, in his comments that would have rel- 
evance for USAID and the way you do business in Africa and other 
parts of the world? 

Dr. Shah. Yes, sir, I believe so. The fundamental point he was 
making in that Op-Ed was that he believes Africa is in a place 
where there is strong innovative and capable leadership in govern- 
ment, in the private sector, and in civil society, and what I took 
away from the article was that it is incumbent upon us to find 
those change agents and those leaders and do the types of things 
that empower them to be successful and build on their capacity to 
offer real leadership. 

We’ve seen that in a number of ways. The article talked about 
the Mo Ibrahim Prize that essentially does that for very high-level 
African presidential leadership. I was at the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation for nearly 8 years and we certainly got a lot of 
credit in that setting for finding innovative leaders and empow- 
ering them to be successful. 

One of the things I noted, and I shared this with part of the 
USAID team that runs a program called the Development Credit 
Authority, is in many cases the initial organization that found and 
supported the leaders that we were then helping to take to the 
next level, was USAID and USAID programs, USAID missions, and 
networks that had developed over many, many years of being 
present in countries. I think there is a base of capability and lead- 
ership and knowledge regarding who’s capable of offering real lead- 
ership, no matter what sector they come from. USAID has connec- 
tions and networks that we can build on using some of the tools 
that are already at our disposal, like the Development Credit Au- 
thority, and other tools to support private sector and civil society 
organizations. 

USAID’s PROCUREMENT SYSTEM 

I think our procurement process almost systematically excludes 
a lot of local leaders from being real participants in our efforts and 
that needs to be fixed in order to really help us be successful. 

Senator Leahy. Well, in fact, there’s been a lot of delays in 
launching the USAID’s worldwide procurement software and sys- 
tem. This predated you being there, but it was scheduled to be 
completed in March 2008. I think now it has a completion date of 
June 2011 at a cost of around $100 million. 

Are you confident it’s going to be completed? 
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Dr. Shah. That’s what I’m told. Part of what we’re doing is look- 
ing at the full range of procurement tools we have as part of this 
procurement reform that I hope to announce in June. 

Senator Leahy. Well, let me pick up on that. 

If you call a mission abroad and they say, well. Dr. Shah’s on the 
phone, get the mission director, you say how are things going, and 
you’re told everything is fine. 

To what extent can you get objective information? Do you have 
confidence that you can get that kind of feedback if something isn’t 
working, whether it’s procurement, which obviously didn’t work 
with your predecessor because it wasn’t completed, but what’s your 
level of confidence that you can hear bad news as well as good 
news? 

Dr. Shah. Well, you know, this may be surprising, sir, but it is 
high in the sense that I do hear regularly a fair stream of bad 
news. Some of it is related to mistakes that were made in following 
process and some of it is externally created mishaps that result in 
a poor outcome. 

My goal is to give people the space to come to me sooner with 
an identification of when those kinds of problems are likely to hap- 
pen, as opposed to coming to me with “we screwed up” after the 
fact. Even in that area. I’m encouraged. 

I was recently in Afghanistan and we built a series of what I call 
data dashboards, which sector by sector identify four to five key 
metrics that would allow us to track our spending in that context, 
and whether it is having the impact we expect and having — and I 
know this is very mechanical, a small red, yellow, or green light 
indicator against each metric so you can see if we’re spending x 
amount of money in the education sector, are we improving the at- 
tendance rates for girls, educational quality and building capacity 
in the ministry in the sector that needs to sustain this effort. I 
found the dialogue there was very rich, very honest. 

People want to come forward with what they’re struggling with. 
If we can create the space for that and if we can create a culture 
that celebrates identifying what’s tough and coming up with inno- 
vative ways to address it head-on, I think the people and the staff 
are ready to stand up and participate in that. 

HAITI 

Senator Leahy. Well, one good example would be how objective 
a response you can get on our response in Haiti. There are a num- 
ber of things that went right. There are a number of things many 
of us feel went wrong, and I would like, once you’ve had an evalua- 
tion of knowing what went right and what went wrong, I would 
like to sit down with you and see how objective a picture you got 
because we’re going to also have questions in Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan and elsewhere, different problems, of course, different situa- 
tions, but I want to know how objective the reports are that you 
receive. 

Dr. Shah. Sir, I would look forward to the opportunity to do that. 
We’re engaged in a number of after action reports in that regard. 

I would just add that during the crisis and, of course, it’s an on- 
going one, on a daily or weekly basis we were having the dialogue 
around which sectors were working more effectively and which 
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ones were not. Areas like sanitation and hygiene in particular, ef- 
forts to move and resettle individuals who were at risk of the floods 
and the rains, and we were able to rededicate ourselves and bring 
additional resources to help address some of those sectors that 
were going slower. 

So I appreciate the reporting that took place in that context, but 
I understand your point is a more fundamental one and I look for- 
ward to that opportunity. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you very much. We’ve been joined by Sen- 
ator Gregg. I’ll yield to you and then we’ll get to Senator Landrieu. 

Senator Gregg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Unfortu- 
nately, I apologize. Dr. Shah, I’m going to have to leave quickly for 
another meeting. 

But, first, I want to associate myself with the chairman’s opening 
remarks. I think he’s raised a number of very significant and im- 
portant red flags for the agency, and this subcommittee has a very 
deep interest in making sure those are addressed. It’s a bipartisan 
interest and I hope you’ll respond to those concerns aggressively. 

FISCAL YEAR 2011 BUDGET 

Second, just a quick question: I look at the resources that are 
available and everything you folks want to do and they don’t 
match. Let’s even assume that you get significant increases — which 
is going to be difficult in the climate that we’re functioning in — but 
you’ve got the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC), you’ve got 
the Feed the Future Initiative (FTF), and you’ve got the U.S. Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), and I don’t see 
how you do any of those three in as robust a way as you’re sug- 
gesting under the resources that are going to be available. 

So I’d like to get a sense of how you think you’re going to do that. 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you. Senator. I would just say in a generic 
sense we recognize the need to do a better job of setting priorities 
and especially country by country, narrowing the number of sectors 
we might work in so that in each of those sectors we can build real 
technical excellence, stay committed for 5 or 10 years, and see the 
kind of big transformative outcomes we hope to see. 

So part of my leadership, I hope, over time is to narrow our focus 
in countries to those specific sectors that we think are most impor- 
tant in those particular countries and in a way that is consistent 
with how our resources are provided to us. 

Senator Gregg. Take, for example, PEPFAR and MCC. They’re 
supposed to be 10-year-type initiatives and yet I look at your budg- 
et and I’m wondering, well, they’re just sort of being atrophied a 
bit and replaced with this FTF Initiative. 

Dr. Shah. Well, sir, with PEPFAR in particular, I could talk 
through how we’re approaching that because we have launched, as 
you know, the global health initiative and it’s our real aspiration 
to try and get much more efficiency out of the aggregate U.S. Gov- 
ernment global health spending. 

So when we add up PEPFAR and CDC spending and USAID 
spending in the global health sector, I think the total budget re- 
quest is a little bit over $8 billion for 2011. 

You know, I just saw data coming out of Ethiopia and 12 other 
countries where we did a substantive data call. There are real op- 
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portunities to be more efficient in getting this work done. There are 
environments where we’ll buy a viral load analyzer and put it in 
an environment where we’re serving very few patients and there’s 
a better way to do that. 

There are opportunities for us to integrate our work and by inte- 
grating our work across these various programs, to do a better job 
of providing skilled attendants at birth and reducing maternal mor- 
tality or do a better job of providing those specific prioritized inter- 
ventions, like rotavirus and pneumococcal conjugate vaccines, for 
children to go after the big categories of unyielding child mortality. 

So I think our goal is to sort of look at the whole portfolio and 
identify how we can be more efficient in spending those resources 
while also achieving the direct disease outcomes. 

Senator Gregg. Dr. Shah, unfortunately, I have to leave. What 
I’d like to get from you, if you possibly can do this, is take your 
four or five biggest categories and you’ve just listed two of them, 
throw in MCC and FTF, and tell me what’s the 2 year, 3 year, 5 
year, 7 year, and 10 year projection for what you expect those cat- 
egories to accomplish, how you expect them to be funded, and how 
you expect the funding of the categories to interrelate with each 
other in the context of the very stringent budget that we’re facing. 
I’d appreciate that. 

I apologize for having to run. 

Dr. Shah. We will do that. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 

Largest Funding Categories 

Most USAID programs, as well as independent agencies such as MCC, do not 
have firm multi-year budget plans beyond the amount requested for fiscal year 
2011. Such plans are of course subject to the availability of funding provided in the 
annual appropriations process. In the case of major development assistance initia- 
tives, the President has committed to seek predictable multi-year funding, which 
will be critical to achieving those initiatives’ goals. USAID is currently imple- 
menting the majority of funding in three of these — the Global Health Initiative, the 
Feed the Future Initiative, and the Global Climate Change Commitment. 

— Global Health Initiative (GM). — The President committed to provide $63 billion 
over 6 years to this expanded and comprehensive global health effort. Enacted 
appropriations from the GHCS account (both State and USAID portions) for fis- 
cal year 2009 and 2010 and the President’s budget request for fiscal year 2011 
total $23.6 billion, leaving $33.4 billion to be funded over the remaining 3 years 
of the initiative (fiscal year 2012-2014) ($6.4 billion is to be funded from other 
accounts).^ By 2015, the GHI aims to reduce mortality of mothers and children 
under five, saving millions of lives; avert millions of unintended pregnancies; 
prevent millions of new HIV, tuberculosis and malaria infections; eliminate 
some neglected tropical diseases; and strengthen local health systems. 

— Feed the Future Initiative. — The President committed at least $3.5 billion to this 
initiative over 3 years (fiscal year 2010 through 2012). The enacted appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 2010 and the President’s budget request for fiscal year 2011 
total $2.7 billion, leaving $0.8 billion to be funded over the remaining year of 
the initiative. Additional funding would be required in fiscal year 2012 through 
fiscal year 2015 in order to achieve the goals of significantly reducing global 
poverty, hunger and under-nutrition laid out in the Administration’s “Feed the 
Future Guide,” released by Administrator Shah on May 20. 

Global Climate Change Initiative. — The President committed, along with other de- 
veloped countries, to provide approaching $30 billion in international climate fi- 
nance over fiscal year 2010-2012. As part of this commitment, the USG also com- 
mitted to provide $1 billion to REDD-H (Reducing Emissions from Deforestation and 
Forest Degradation Plus) between 2010-2012, and we are working to meet that 


1 Roughly 60 percent of the PEPFAR budget allocated to State is implemented through 
USAID. 
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goal. The enacted appropriation for fiscal year 2010 and the President’s budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 2011 total $2.4 billion in direct climate funding, plus additional 
funding from other agencies and co-benefits from other assistance programs. Be- 
cause the United States did not commit to a specific percentage of this total amount, 
future international climate funding will be determined through the fiscal year 2012 
and subsequent budget processes. The USG also committed with other developed 
counties to jointly mobilize $100 billion per year in international climate finance by 
2020 in the context of meaningful mitigation actions and transparency from devel- 
oping countries; this funding is intended to be a mix of public and private funding 
streams, and our out-year budgets will contribute toward the public finance portion 
of that goal. 

Senator Leahy. Senator Landrieu. 

Senator Landrieu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Shah, thank 
you so much for being present this morning and for being so acces- 
sible. I’ve enjoyed our conversations on several opportunities since 
you’ve been in your current position and I’m impressed with your 
background and your enthusiasm for what you’re doing. 

I do have, though, some questions and issues I’d like to raise be- 
fore I get into the specifics on Haiti which you and I spoke about 
on my return just last week. 

I’d like you to clarify for me and, Mr. Chairman, if the staff here 
can help. I’m having a little difficult time with the numbers in 
front of me understanding what exactly is your budget entailing. 
I see different figures. Is it $21 billion out of the total $52 billion? 
Could you just say what your understanding is of the amount of 
money under the control of USAID in this budget for this coming 
year 2011? 

Dr. Shah. I believe it is approximately in that area. 

Senator Landrieu. $21 billion, roughly $21 billion out of $52 bil- 
lion? 

Dr. Shah. Correct. And I think one of the things we’re doing as 
part of putting in place a slightly reformed budget process is we 
will be able to do a better job of identifying those resources that 
are specific to USAID programs. 

The current process for budgeting doesn’t break it out that way. 
So it’s been difficult for me to get an answer to that question in 
a way that’s valid. That figure doesn’t necessarily include resources 
that might come to us through an MCC threshold program or 
PEPFAR or other funding streams. 

Senator Landrieu. Well, then I’m glad it’s not just me, Mr. 
Chairman, because my staff and I have been working on this for 
weeks and I’m glad that the head of the agency is having difficulty. 
Well, I’m not happy that the head of the agency is having difficulty 
understanding the budget that he’s tasked to manage, but it makes 
me feel better because we’ve been trying to break these numbers 
out to no avail. 

But I think, Mr. Chairman, it’s extremely important for this sub- 
committee, in order for us to continue our focus on helping to re- 
form USAID and working for it to become a more effective agency 
as it is our primary arm of bilateral support to our allies and 
friends around the world, to really get a handle on it and to be able 
to break it down so we ourselves can understand where our focus 
needs to be. 

Senator Leahy. It might also help with the State Department to 
let them know exactly where their money’s going, too. 

Senator Landrieu. Well, absolutely. 
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Senator Leahy. I say this in defense of Dr. Shah. 

Senator Landrieu. You know, absolutely. I think it’s just critical, 
which brings me to my questions about Haiti. 

ORPHANS AND VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

There’s no question that there were some important steps taken. 
The government and the officials that I met with down there were 
very appreciative of everything that the United States and the 
international partners had done in terms of life saving and dis- 
tribution of food, et cetera, but as you are personally aware, the 
challenges to Haiti are just enormous, from just basic delivery of 
services, water, sanitation, housing, education, and I went down 
there with several Members particularly focused on children, all 
children but particularly vulnerable children, potentially orphaned 
children, and came away with a couple of thoughts about how we 
might want to proceed and wanted to ask you if you had some 
knowledge of the work going around the effort to provide for the 
first time in Haiti a universal free pre-K through 12 school system 
which may be shocking for people to know doesn’t exist in Haiti 
today. 

It might be one of the reasons why they’re the poorest nation in 
our hemisphere because they virtually have no fundamental school 
system accessible to most families and that the families that are 
sending their kids to school are sending them to inadequate, poorly 
staffed, non-certified teachers in a private setting which isn’t in 
itself a problem, except when it’s inadequate, and using a great 
deal of their small salary, which may be $2 a day, if that much, 
to fund the education of their children. 

Does USAID have a position about the importance or priority of 
this, and could you comment on your interest in potentially maybe 
targeting this as an area that we could see some real improve- 
ment? 

Dr. Shah. I do. Thank you. Senator. I think, in part based on our 
conversation, we also are trying to identify specific budget line 
items that sit in sectors that are called housing or social services 
that would be education-related and pulling that out to back up 
what I’m about to say with the budget numbers. 

But the reality is we are committed to an education strategy in 
Haiti. We have for a number of years been working against a single 
multi-donor strategy that has really pulled the resources of donors 
together against a strategy that was primarily focused on primary 
education and the number of kids that had access to primary edu- 
cation and then secondarily focused, although many of our re- 
sources went into this, on teacher training and a number of other 
efforts to improve the quality of education in those environments. 

That was between $12 and $20 million a year, depending on 
which funding streams we count and we had every intention of con- 
tinuing that going forward pre-earthquake. 

Given the earthquake, there’s obviously a huge need for reconsti- 
tuted infrastructure and schools and we have built the budget for 
that into the housing budget and I do think that’s an area where 
we want to share with you the assumptions we used in the budget 
planning but we really do recognize the need and our capacity to 
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help fill the current gap by engaging in building schools that could 
serve as a platform for a broader range of services. 

Senator Landrieu. Well, I would just suggest, Mr. Chairman, the 
members of our subcommittee, that as we look out into the recon- 
struction of Haiti, that helping the Haitian Government and work- 
ing with international partners, I understand Canada and France 
want to help lead this effort, to put down as a cornerstone a free 
universal education system for Haiti accomplishes many goals, one 
of which, high on my agenda, is to prevent childhood abandonment. 

The hundreds of thousands of orphans, Mr. Chairman, that are 
in Haiti is because families in many instances give their children 
up hoping they can get an education at one of these over-crowded 
orphanages. They’re both maybe as familiar as they should be with 
the horrific circumstances, even in the best run of orphanages, that 
that’s not happening. 

So that’s, you know, one point, and if I could make my second 
point. I’m also concerned about USAID budget generally. In think- 
ing about serving children. Dr. Shah, separate from their families, 
thinking about the importance of feeding children, providing their 
health, their education in and through families as opposed to sort 
of separate revenue streams that don’t support the permanency 
issue that are so important to children, either to stay with the fam- 
ilies to which they’re born or to try to promote through the inter- 
national laws that we now have developing adoption, both domestic 
and international. 

So I’d just ask you when you look at your budget think about if 
you’re serving children separate from their families, which is not 
the way we do this in the United States. Our system isn’t perfect, 
but our programs serve children in and through families which 
keeps our abandonment rate relatively low, keeps our adoption rate 
relatively high, okay, and so that’s just my final point about the 
way we structure our programs is serving children in and through 
families, and I’ll come back to a second round. 

Thank you. 

Senator Leahy. Senator Brownback. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Shah, good 
to have you here, and, Mr. Chairman, my last appropriations cycle, 
I want to recognize you and your longstanding commitment to 
these difficult issues around the world. You’ve hung in here for 
years and done a great job of it and I really want to recognize and 
acknowledge that. 

Senator Leahy. Well, Senator Brownback, on my time, I appre- 
ciate that very much. You’ve worked with me on landmines and on 
so many other issues and on issues of poverty, of health around the 
world, something that you don’t see in Kansas, I don’t see in 
Vermont, but part of our common humanity, we respond to and I 
applaud you for what you’ve done on that. 

Senator Brownback. Thanks. Thank you. Dr. Shah, I want to 
raise a couple issues, if I can with you. 

SUDAN 

This is the watershed year for Sudan on the Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement. They had the vote. It seemed like some question- 
able issues happened on the presidential vote, but as you know, the 
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referendum on the south happens in January 2011. I mean, this is 
the big deal and my sense is that you probably will see the south 
separate from the north and they’re going to need a lot of help if 
they’re going to sustain it. 

This Comprehensive Peace Agreement’s been one of the great 
successes, I think, of foreign policy for the last decade or so for us 
that took a 20-year conflict in Africa and has ended. I’ve been in- 
volved in the issue. I’m sure you have. Yet you’ve cut the economic 
support funding for Sudan going into this watershed year and I 
really hope you look at other ways you can support that. 

I don’t know if you’ve been in the south of Sudan yet yourself 
If you haven’t, I would sure urge you to put it high on your priority 
list. Great people, wonderful folks, but this is the big one and 
they’re going to need you guys’ help and focus. 

I’ve got a couple of other issues I want to raise with you, but I 
hope that’s something you can do. Have you been into the south of 
Sudan yet? 

Dr. Shah. Not yet, sir, but I am planning to visit there in about 
1 month. 

Senator Brownback. Good, good. You need to and they need us. 

NEGLECTED TROPICAL DISEASES 

On neglected diseases, this is an area that Senator Sherrod 
Brown and I have worked a lot on on getting a priority review proc- 
ess so that you can get some of the neglected diseases that so hit 
the Third World countries and this is kind of building off of Sen- 
ator Gregg’s comment about where are you — how are you going to 
do all this with the money you’ve got, and I like your heart and 
I like your attitude, but there is a resource issue here and it’s un- 
likely to get a whole lot bigger just in the near term. 

Having said that. I’m the ranking member on the Agriculture 
Subcommittee which has Food and Drug Administration (FDA) and 
we’re pushing FDA to do a shortened pathway for neglected dis- 
eases as a way of reducing the cost of these things and trying to 
get more investment in them. 

I hope you can take a look at that and back this cause because 
this is the way we can get our marketplace to help fund these ne- 
glected diseases that typically hit the Third World and have very 
small markets. We can’t afford to have a process that costs $700 
million to develop a drug that has a market potential of a $150 mil- 
lion. I’m pulling that number out of the air but not the first num- 
ber and that is being pursued by FDA now and if you were to get 
and your agency backing of that and get involved in this review 
process, we’ve got a special committee that’s set up to do this, good 
people on it, that can be a big help and I think it’s one where we 
can start to whittle away at some of these neglected diseases that 
cost us so much. 


AGRICULTURE 

A final issue I wanted to throw out to you was the Department 
of Homeland Security (DHS) and USDA is building a National 
BioAgriTerrorism Facility. That may sound like a long ways away 
from your work but a good portion of the diseases they’re going to 
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study are animal diseases that come out of the Rift Valley. I think 
actually maybe as many as 10 of 12 are their primary targets. 

I think this is a chance for us to network with veterinarians 
trained in Africa and that region to scale up their ability or help 
train them because it helps us and then you’re off of somebody 
else’s budget, as well, and Department of Homeland Security’s 
which is a great place to be because that’s one we tend to think, 
well, okay, let’s put more money in this one and I think there’s a 
good chance that we could build some upscale programs of training 
better veterinary medicine people in Africa to be eyes and ears for 
us and help develop awareness of when some of these things are 
breaking out or what’s coming because the Rift Valley has been 
such a deadly zone for some really nasty things coming out. 

But we can use it to train up a level of people that can go back 
and do great things in a country. Part of the Green Revolution was 
Norman Borlaug training a generation of plant geneticists in the 
Third World. Why can’t we do that toward animal agriculture, par- 
ticularly in Africa, that is a source of their wealth and revenue for 
so many people and do it under our security umbrella so it helps 
leverage your dollars? 

I point these out as ones that I think are key for us moving for- 
ward on some really meaty areas and I’m hoping in particular you 
can help us out with Sudan. I said I was going to end with that, 
but there’s one final thought. 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OE THE CONGO 

Senators Durbin, Feingold, and I sent you a letter on Congo, 
Eastern Congo. We’ve been involved in the conflict commodity issue 
in that area. I think it’s at the core of stabilizing Congo and prob- 
ably four countries in that region if we can get the conflict com- 
modities out of the means of commerce that funds the rebels in the 
regions. Similarly, it’s the blood diamonds of east Africa is what 
this amounts to. 

We asked you to look at putting on a mining specialist to really 
help track some of these issues and work on them. I hope you can 
look at it because I think it’s really key for us to get Congo and 
probably, as I mentioned, four countries in that region more sta- 
bilized so we get less money going to the protagonists that are in 
that region. 

That’s a lot, but I wanted to throw that out to you. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. Should I address that? 

Senator Brownback. Go ahead. 

Senator Leahy. Please. I know you’ve also had some firsthand 
experience with the Green Revolution. So please go ahead. 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you. On Sudan, I appreciate the com- 
ments. I look forward to getting out to our offices there as soon as 
possible. We’ve provided, as you know, sir, $95 million in support 
for the election and the referendum activities, including some of 
the monitoring activities that have been more visible in recent 
days. 

We are very focused on expanding support for local governance 
and local service delivery in the south in anticipation of how impor- 
tant such activities will be in the future, and I would just use this 
as an opportunity to highlight the fact that our mission in Juba, 
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as you know, has nearly 17 U.S. direct hires and PSCs and 75 For- 
eign Service Nationals — professional and support staff, which 
makes us really the largest organized donor presence in that envi- 
ronment. 

We recognize the responsibility that comes with that to work 
with partners, including the World Bank and other donors, to try 
to mobilize efforts in a very connected way to those local leaders 
that have capacity there. 

NEGLECTED TROPICAL DISEASES 

On neglected tropical diseases, I completely agree with your 
point about a shortened development and approval cycle. I will fol- 
low up directly with Administrator Hamburg on that and I think 
there are also opportunities to work with the World Health Organi- 
zation which has the mandate for those types of governing regula- 
tions for most of the countries where we would introduce those. 

The only thing I would add is that often the firms we work with 
in this space benefit from having simple market introduction plans, 
a thoughtful demand analysis, and a forecast for how product 
would get to needy populations and so sometimes small invest- 
ments in those types of activities can unlock real private sector in- 
novation and activity and we will follow up on that. 

FOOD SECURITY 

And finally, on the question with respect to USDA and DHS, I’m 
actually quite familiar with that particular facility and I agree. I 
think there are tremendous opportunities with Rift Valley livestock 
diseases and with veterinary training which, of course, large vet 
gaps are a big gap here in the United States and abroad. 

As part of our Food Security Initiative, we’ve allocated $145 mil- 
lion for agricultural-related research for fiscal year 2011. A signifi- 
cant proportion of that would be executed in partnership with 
USDA and used in the livestock area where they do some unique 
work, both related to this facility and more broadly. So I look for- 
ward to moving that forward. I think that is a critical and com- 
pletely unaddressed opportunity in the food security space. 

And finally, on Congo, I agree and, in addition, we’ve been work- 
ing on following up based on that letter and will continue to share 
information with your office, but thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the extra 
time. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you. Senator Brownback. 

PROCUREMENT 

The thought occurred to me when we were talking earlier about 
how you evaluate these contracts. What’s your largest contract? 
Say $10, $50, $100 mill ion? 

Dr. Shah. I think significantly larger than that, sir. I don’t know 
which ones are the largest, but I’ve seen several that are several 
hundred million dollars. 

Senator Leahy. Then I would keep the pressure on to get that. 
The system that was supposed to be ready in 2008, long before you 
were there, to get it ready, and I hope you understand when I ask 
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these questions, I think you are and will be an inspiration to the 
people in USAID. There are some superb men and women working 
at USAID. There are many who worry about the mission being 
overwhelmed by bureaucracy. They want you to give them the di- 
rection. They want to break through. They want to do the things 
that inspired them to come to USAID in the first place and so we’re 
putting in your lap years of neglect and problems and say please 
fix it. 

And you will have the support here to fix it. Senator Brownback 
mentioned neglected diseases, something that this subcommittee 
actually started focusing on about 5 years ago and now it has be- 
come, both in the last administration and this administration, an 
important priority and please keep it a priority. 

You’re being asked to increase your staff and programs in Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan. Both countries face severe security threats. 
They have weak governments, endemic corruption, inadequate 
housing and office space for USAID personnel. And you can’t get 
USAID staff out in the field to monitor programs because of the ob- 
vious security problems. 

We learned in Iraq that spending lots of money quickly can end 
up withy a lot of fraud and waste. Now Afghanistan, the tribal 
areas of Pakistan, I can see the potential and I’m sure you can for 
enormous corruption and waste. 

How do you get a handle on that and protect the men and 
women who have to manage these programs? 

AFGHANISTAN 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you, sir. Having just returned from Af- 
ghanistan, I can attest to the fact that our more than 400 USAID 
staff there that are working as part of the overall mission experi- 
ence, all of the things you just described, threats to their personal 
security, challenge around their ability to be mobile in areas where 
programs are active, and to some degree challenging housing situa- 
tions, to say the least, but they are very committed to the work. 
In general, I think the way to address this is to break down our 
work into core sectors. 

In each sector, we are in the process of refining and developing 
a coherent strategic approach that clearly distinguishes between 
things we might do to achieve short-term security and stability ob- 
jectives in the context of an active military campaign and how one 
builds a bridge to sustainable long-term development in those set- 
tings. 

To give you an example, I was in Arghandab, an area outside of 
Kandahar City, and in a 6-month period of time, through a com- 
bination of agricultural vouchers for inputs, some technical train- 
ing, cash for work, short-term jobs programs, 

Senator Leahy. Irrigation. 

Dr. Shah [continuing]. And improvements in roads and irriga- 
tion, we’ve seen a huge improvement in agricultural productivity in 
that particular area, an area that covers about 35,000 people. Over 
a 6-month period those improvements have led, by all accounts, to 
significant improvements in the security and stability situation in 
that region, so much so that our military colleagues believe fewer 
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kinetic operations will be required in that particular space as a re- 
sult. 

But we know that we have much more to do to track those re- 
sources that are getting spent and to make sure that we have a 
glide path where over 2 or 3 or 4 years we can take that spending 
to an appropriate per capita level of investment so that the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan and other partners can sustain it over the 
long run and that’s been the focus of how that team is planning 
to take those programs forward. 

So I think it is doable. We just have to be focused on the right 
metrics as opposed to annual or monthly spend rates or something 
like that. 

Senator Leahy. Well, yes, I don’t consider success based just on 
what the spend rate is, especially when you’re in an area where so 
much can be stolen. I wish we could go to a website and find that 
X number of dollars has gone to this NGO near Kandahar or wher- 
ever it might be and here’s what they’re spending it on. 

Dr. Shah. I don’t believe I can find that online today. I do think 
we ought to get to that point. Part of what we try to do is 

Senator Leahy. I want to avoid what happened in Iraq where, 
you know, cargo planes full of money came in. Now we’re still 
searching for the hundreds of millions of dollars that were stolen, 
probably billions of dollars, some by Americans, but certainly a lot 
by the people in the country we’re helping. 

Dr. Shah. That’s certainly a risk, sir, and I think we are trying 
to put in place a system whereby whenever we invest directly in 
a ministry or a local institution, we put in place a significant cer- 
tification process and reserve auditing capabilities that allow us to 
track resources as they’re spent in the health sector. The Ministry 
of Health in Afghanistan is perhaps a good example of that, where 
it took a number of years to build the actual financial disburse- 
ment and contracting mechanism in a transparent and accountable 
way and now we’re able to flow more resources through that sys- 
tem. I think that’s a model for what we’re trying to do. 

Senator Leahy. Nothing would bring about more effort to cut off 
money if it turns out that it wasn’t spent well and I’m not — and. 
Dr. Shah, understand that I’m not expecting you to have total suc- 
cess in everything you try. 

When I was a prosecutor, I used to tell the assistants in my office 
who would tell me they’d never lost a case. I’d say then you’re not 
trying enough cases, and if you say we’ve never had a failure on 
any program, you’re not taking enough risks. Imagine the number 
of things Dr. Borlaug tried before he got where he was. You worked 
for the Gates Foundation and they set some pretty tight controls 
about what’s going to be successful, but they’ll be the first to admit 
that sometimes things don’t work. 

So keep trying. We’re going to be coming back on Haiti and again 
I really want to see when you have more material on what worked, 
and what didn’t. I will have more questions on Afghanistan and 
Iraq. I’ve been there and to Pakistan. I know the need, you’ve got 
some real, real problems there, and I look at, of course, Africa 
where we can do so much, provided the aid can get to the people. 

Senator Landrieu, you’ve been waiting patiently. 
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Senator Landrieu. That’s okay, Mr. Chairman. I’m very happy 
to follow your line of questioning and agree with your points and 
comments, and I, too, am very anxious for USAID to be reformed 
in a way that we can be effective, it can be expression of the values 
of the American people and their deep desire to be helpful and gen- 
erous, but also their hesitancy to throw good money after bad, to 
not account for the millions of dollars they’re contributing, and it’s 
discouraging to them. 

This agency should operate in the most transparent, accountable 
way possible and when it operates that way, it encourages, I think, 
literally billions of dollars of private donations that Americans and 
American corporations and individuals, faith-based communities 
are willing to contribute to the effort, if they believe that it’s being 
done in a comprehensive and strategic way, which brings me to one 
of your strategic efforts I want to commend and ask you to com- 
mend and that is coordinating across U.S. agencies and other do- 
nors and partners country to country. 

INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 

My experience in visiting not nearly as many countries as the 
chairman but at least a half dozen, is the common complaint that 
USAID does virtually no coordinating among its own agencies, let 
alone other NGOs, and you must be aware. Dr. Shah, that there 
are somewhere between 900 and 1,000 independent NGOs and 
IGOs operating in Haiti with virtually little coordination and again 
if USAID isn’t stepping up to do that coordination, my question is 
is Canada or is, you know, France? 

If we are not trying to coordinate, is there a country in the world 
that is tasked with coordinating so that these public and private 
monies in every country can be spent more strategically, and is 
that a role that you want USAID to take on? 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you for those comments. I think in Haiti, 
in particular. I’d just share one anecdote, that 2 days into the crisis 
and the earthquake we made a small grant to InterAction in order 
to help them set up a hub to coordinate the activities of NGOs 
through that context. I think it was a good first step and it made 
a big difference, both because it brought especially the largest 
international NGOs that are the conduit for large streams of fund- 
ing from a range of partners to a single point of coordination and 
it gave us someone to engage with when we wanted to address the 
NGO community specifically. 

Through that effort they were also able to identify certain NGOs 
that, frankly, were doing things that were counterproductive, and 
relatively irresponsible in terms of the way they were distributing 
food or doing other things that didn’t meet best practices. 

So I think that helped and that is an example of how USAID, 
through leveraging partners in that community, can do a better job 
of helping NGOs organize among themselves. 

The other comment I’d like to make on that is the Global Health 
Initiative, I think, is a good example of where we’re actually trying 
to turn the coordination point into the relevant country ministry. 
So if you look at Ethiopia or Tanzania, what we would ultimately 
like to do is have the Ministry of Health in those places (a) be 
aware of what their NGOs and our implementing partners are 
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doing in countries, {b) take some responsibility for offering direc- 
tion to those NGOs, and (c) develop a financial sustainability plan 
so that there’s some sense of who’s going to provide these services 
in a sustained long-term way over 5, 7, or 10 years. I think if we 
can do those types of things, it will start to improve the coordina- 
tion of those NGOs and, frankly, it will improve our partnership 
with countries who regularly complain that they don’t know where 
our money is going and they don’t know what we’re doing in their 
country. 

Senator Landrieu. Well, I appreciate that and I heard in your 
answer that, yes, you’re committed to organization and coordina- 
tion and even more importantly or equally importantly trying to 
build capacity within the countries the appropriate ministries to be 
able to identify and coordinate some of those activities, and I know 
that would be veiy important to the Haitian Government that, 
frankly, in their view expressed to me feels overwhelmed with just 
identifying the number of different groups and NGOs and coordi- 
nating that effort and you want NGOs to be helpful but they’re not 
a substitute for effective governance in country. 

UNICEF 

Number 2. I have been over the years getting more and more 
concerned about UNICEF which is one of our — I think we con- 
tribute, Mr. Chairman, over $100 million to UNICEF and despite 
my personal conversations with leaders of UNICEF over time, 
Carol Bellamy when she led the organization, Ann Veneman, and 
now the incoming director, Tony Lake, I’m concerned about 
UNICEF’s position seemingly to be, despite comments to the con- 
trary, their position against adoption, both in country and inter- 
national. 

I want to know if you’ve come across any conversations with 
UNICEF or thoughts that you might have about ways that we 
could encourage UNICEF to understand the extraordinary capacity 
among families in the world, excess capacity, literally excess budg- 
ets within families, excess rooms within homes to take in orphans 
in an appropriate way when children are truly orphaned to give 
them a chance at a permanent nurturing family. 

Are you willing to maybe express some of these views to 
UNICEF or to work with me to kind of change a little bit of their 
outlook in this direction? 

Dr. Shah. Yes, Senator, I am, and we had a chance yesterday to 
meet with Tony Lake and I think he’s also open to exploring what 
we can do differently to be more effective across the broad goal of 
child protection and using a broad range of strategies. 

I will say in Haiti, we had experiences where we worked effec- 
tively with UNICEF and experiences where things were chal- 
lenging, but I do want to credit them with conducting a data collec- 
tion exercise across the different institutions that were labeled or- 
phanages that provided some basic data in what was otherwise a 
numbers-deficient environment to determine where the kids were, 
in which institutions, and how would we provide them with serv- 
ices. That sort of work did allow us, together with our military col- 
leagues, to target those institutions for distribution of food and 
water in the early days of the crisis. 
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So, you know, I think there are areas where they’ve done effec- 
tive work and there are probably areas where there could be an ex- 
pansion of the thinking. 

Senator Landrieu. Okay. Well, I’ll look forward to working with 
you on that and just to finalize, the first lady of Haiti is extremely 
enthusiastic and excited and, of course, is a graduate of George 
Washington right here. The University Collaborative has really 
come together to support her and her work, really focused on this 
education opportunity for children in Haiti and for long-term devel- 
opment of Haiti, Mr. Chairman. 

I couldn’t think of a better way to invest U.S. dollars and I think 
our taxpayers would agree to give a free quality universal edu- 
cation to the 4.5 million children in Haiti that really have no access 
today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you. There are so many opportunities and 
sometimes with the simple things. 

Dr. Borlaug and I were friends and I admired him greatly and 
I look at what he accomplished, but also I had mentioned earlier 
the Op-Ed piece by Bono. In fact, without objection. I’ll put that in 
the record at the end of this hearing. 

[The information follows:] 

[From The New York Times, April 17, 2010] 

Africa Reboots 
(By Bono) 

I spent March with a delegation of activists, entrepreneurs and policy wonks 
roaming western, southern and eastern Africa tr 3 dng very hard to listen — always 
hard for a big-mouthed Irishman. With duct tape over my gob, I was able to pick 
up some interesting melody lines everywhere from palace to pavement . . . 

Despite the almost deafening roar of excitement about Africa’s hosting of soccer’s 
World Cup this summer, we managed to hear a surprising thing. 
Harmony . . . flowing from two sides that in the past have often been discordant: 
Africa’s emerging entrepreneurial class and its civil-society activists. 

It’s no secret that lefty campaigners can be cranky about business elites. And the 
suspicion is mutual. Worldwide. Civil society as a rule sees business as, well, a little 
uncivil. Business tends to see activists as, well, a little too active. But in Africa, at 
least from what I’ve just seen, this is starting to change. The energy of these oppos- 
ing forces coming together is filling offices, boardrooms and bars. The reason is that 
both these groups — the private sector and civil society — see poor governance as the 
biggest obstacle they face. So they are working together on redefining the rules of 
the African game. 

Entrepreneurs know that even a good relationship with a bad government stymies 
foreign investment; civil society knows a resource-rich country can have more rather 
than fewer problems, unless corruption is tackled. 

This joining of forces is being driven by some luminous personalities, few of whom 
are known in America; all of whom ought to be. Let me introduce you to a few of 
the catalysts: 

John Githongo, Kenya’s famous whistleblower, has had to leave his country in a 
hurry a couple of times; he was hired by his government to clean things up and then 
did his job too well. He’s now started a group called Inuka, teaming up the urban 
poor with business leaders, creating inter-ethnic community alliances to fight pov- 
erty and keep watch on dodgy local governments. He is the kind of leader who gives 
many Kenyans hope for the future, despite the shakiness of their coalition govern- 
ment. 

Sharing a table with Githongo and me one night in Nairobi was DJ Rowbow, a 
Mike Tyson doppelganger. His station. Ghetto Radio, was a voice of reason when 
the volcano of ethnic tension was exploding in Kenya in 2008. While some were en- 
couraging the people of Kibera, one of the largest slums in Africa, to go on the ram- 
page, this scary-looking man decoded the disinformation and played peacemaker/ 
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interlocutor. On the station’s playlist is Bob Marley and a kind of fizzy homespun 
reggae music that’s part the Clash, part Marvin Gaye. The only untruthful thing 
he said all evening was that he liked U2. For my part, I might have overplayed the 
Jay-Z and Beyonce card. “They are friends of mine,” I explained to him, eh, a lot. 

Now this might be what you expect me to say, but I’m telling you, it was a musi- 
cian in Senegal who best exemplified the new rules. Youssou N’Dour — maybe the 
greatest singer on earth — owns a newspaper and is in the middle of a complicated 
deal to buy a TV station. You sense his strategy and his steel. He is creating the 
soundtrack for change, and he knows just how to use his voice. (I tried to imagine 
what it would be like if I owned The New York Times as well as, say, NBC. Some- 
day, someday . . .). 

In Maputo, Mozambique, I met with Activa, a women’s group that, among other 
things, helps entrepreneurs get seed capital. Private and public sectors mixed easily 
here, under the leadership of Luisa Diogo, the country’s former prime minister, who 
is now the matriarch in this mesmerizing stretch of eastern Africa. Famous for her 
Star Wars hairdo and political nous, she has the lioness energy of an Ellen Johnson 
Sirleaf, a Ngozi Okonjo-Iweala or a Graja Machel. 

When I met with Ms. Diogo and her group, the less famous but equally voluble 
women in the room complained about excessive interest rates on their microfinance 
loans and the lack of what they called “regional economic integration.” For them, 
infrastructure remains the big (if unsexy) issue. “Roads, we need roads,” one entre- 
preneur said by way of a solution to most of the obstacles in her path. Today, she 
added, “we women, we are the roads.” I had never thought of it that way but be- 
cause women do most of the farming, they’re the ones who carry produce to market, 
collect the water and bring the sick to the clinics. 

The true star of the trip was a human hurricane: Mo Ibrahim, a Sudanese entre- 
preneur who made a fortune in mobile phones. 

I fantasized about being the boy wonder to his Batman, but as we toured the con- 
tinent together I quickly realized I was Alfred, Batman’s butler. Everywhere we 
went, I was elbowed out of the way by young and old who wanted to get close to 
the rock star reformer and his beautiful, frighteningly smart daughter, Hadeel, who 
runs Mo’s foundation and is a chip off the old block (in an Alexander McQueen 
dress). Mo’s speeches are standing-room-only because even when he is sitting down, 
he’s a standing-up kind of person. In a packed hall in the University of Ghana, he 
was a prizefighter, removing his tie and jacket like a cape, punching young minds 
into the future. 

His brainchild, the Ibrahim Prize, is a very generous endowment for African lead- 
ers who serve their people well and then — and this is crucial — leave office when 
they are supposed to. Mo has diagnosed a condition he calls “third-termitis,” where 
presidents, fearing an impoverished superannuation, feather their nests on the way 
out the door. So Mo has prescribed a soft landing for great leaders. Not getting the 
prize is as big a story as getting it. (He doesn’t stop at individuals. The Ibrahim 
Index ranks countries by quality of governance.) 

Mo smokes a pipe and refers to everyone as “guys” — as in, “Listen, guys, if these 
problems are of our own making, the solutions will have to be, too.” Or, in my direc- 
tion, “Guys, if you haven’t noticed . . . you are not African.” Oh, yeah. And: “Guys, 
you Americans are lazy investors. There’s so much growth here but you want to 
float in the shallow water of the Dow Jones or Nasdaq.” 

Mr. Ibrahim is as searing about corruption north of the Equator as he is about 
corruption south of it, and the corruption that crosses over . . . illicit capital flight, 
unfair mining contracts, the aid bureaucracy. 

So I was listening. Good for me. But did I actually learn anything? 

Over long days and nights, I asked Africans about the course of international ac- 
tivism. Should we just pack it up and go home, I asked? There were a few nods. 
But many more noes. Because most Africans we met seemed to feel the pressing 
need for new kinds of partnerships, not just among governments, but among citi- 
zens, businesses, the rest of us. I sense the end of the usual donor-recipient relation- 
ship. 

Aid, it’s clear, is still part of the picture. It’s crucial, if you have HIV and are 
fighting for your life, or if you are a mother wondering why you can’t protect your 
child against killers with unpronounceable names or if you are a farmer who knows 
that new seed varietals will mean you have produce that you can take to market 
in drought or flood. But not the old, dumb, only-game-in-town aid — smart aid that 
aims to put itself out of business in a generation or two. “Make aid history” is the 
objective. It always was. Because when we end aid, it’ll mean that extreme poverty 
is history. But until that glorious day, smart aid can be a reforming tool, demanding 
accountability and transparency, rewarding measurable results, reinforcing the rule 
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of law, but never imagining for a second that it’s a substitute for trade, investment 
or self-determination. 

I for one want to live to see Mo Ibrahim’s throw-down prediction about Ghana 
come true. “Yes, guys,” he said, “Ghana needs support in the coming years, but in 
the not-too-distant future it can he giving aid, not receiving it; and you, Mr. Bono, 
can just go there on your holidays.” 

I’m booking that ticket. 

In South Africa, with Madiba, the great Nelson Mandela — the person who, along 
with Desmond Tutu and the Edge, I consider to be my boss — I raised the question 
of regional integration through the African Development Bank, and the need for real 
investment in infrastructure ... all the buzzwords. As Madiba smiled, I made a 
note to try not to talk about this stuff down at the pub — or in front of the band. 

“And you, are you not going to the World Cup?” the great man chided me, chang- 
ing the subject, having seen this wide-eyed zealotry before. ‘Tou are getting old and 
you are going to miss a great coming-out party for Africa.” The man who felt free 
before he was is still the greatest example of what real leadership can accomplish 
against the odds. 

My family and I headed home . . . just in time, I was getting carried away. I 
was going native, aroused by the thought of railroads and cement mixers, of a dif- 
ferent kind of World Cup fever, of opposing players joining the same team, a new 
formation, new tactics. For those of us in the fan club, I came away amazed (as I 
always am) by the diversity of the continent . . . but with a deep sense that the 
people of Africa are writing up some new rules for the game. 

Senator Leahy. But one of the things that really struck me, he 
was talking with women in Mozambique. That’s the first place we 
used the Leahy War Victims Fund. 

He quotes a woman who said, “Roads. We need roads. Today,” 
she added, “we women, we are the roads carrying things.” And I 
hear this over and over again. Don’t ship us huge containers of food 
and agricultural products from the United States. Help us build 
some simple roads. If you raise produce on a farm but to sell it, 
the market is 12 miles away, 15 miles away, but it’s going to take 
you 3 days to get it there, then it doesn’t do you any good to raise 
it. You can’t sell it. If you have a simple road, that 15 miles, you 
can get there in an hour’s time. 

JUSTICE REFORM 

One last thing or last two things I’d like to talk about. One is 
justice reform. We spend tens of millions of dollars, maybe hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to reform dysfunctional justice systems 
around the world. You can’t have a democracy, a real democracy 
without a functioning justice system. Honest prosecutors, honest 
and independent judges. 

Look at Central America and we see places where people get 
away with murder literally or where judges are bribed or intimi- 
dated. Haiti is another example. There’s never been the political 
will at the top. 

Is that an area where you will watch and evaluate because we’ll 
spend the money if you think it’s going to accomplish something, 
but I’ve been so disappointed seeing how little has been accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Shah. Yes, sir. We will watch that. I think you’re right to 
point that out and I would just highlight that it is both a combina- 
tion of programmatic activity, training and supporting judges and 
prosecutors. There are some efforts. I was just part of the rehearsal 
concept drill in Afghanistan where there was a really substantive 
conversation about what it would actually take to support the in- 
formal justice system and the transition to more formality in that 
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system, as well. We’re trying some unique things in our program 
there. 

But I think you’re absolutely right and it often is understated 
that the political will to create space for that to be effective is a 
precondition to success at scale. 

Senator Leahy. Well, I remember a group came here from one 
country to talk to me and they said, we want to look at your justice 
system and we talked about that. They asked, is it true that in the 
United States people actually sue the government on occasion? I 
said, yes, it happens often, and they said, and is it true that some- 
times the government loses? I said, yes. They said, and so you then 
replace the judge? And then when I explained that, no, we don’t, 
they finally began to understand what an independent judiciary is, 
and we have so many people in this country willing to take the 
time to go to these countries and work with them and help them, 
but too often they get lip service while they’re there and then the 
bribes continue or the replacement of a judge who rules against the 
government or so forth. 


CLIMATE CHANGE 

The administration plans to spend about $1.4 billion on climate 
change programs in fiscal year 2011, $646 million is through 
USAID and the State Department, part of it’s to protect forests. Of 
course, the Amazon is the largest and the most threatened from 
large hydro projects and agribusiness and logging and mining, a lot 
of it illegal. 

How much are you planning to spend for forest protection pro- 
grams in Brazil or in the other Andean American countries? 

FOREST PROTECTION ACTIVITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Dr. Shah. In Brazil, USAID plans to spend 100 percent of the 
$14 million in Biodiversity and Sustainable Landscapes funds for 
forest protection programs in fiscal year 2010. 

The USAID Regional Program’s Initiative for Conservation in the 
Andean Amazon will spend $7 million this year on forest protection 
in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 

USAID plans to spend the following amounts for forest protection 
programs in other South American countries in fiscal year 2010: 
Bolivia: $2.5 million in Biodiversity funds; Colombia: $3 million in 
Biodiversity and Sustainable Landscapes funds; Ecuador: $3.1 mil- 
lion in Biodiversity funds; Paraguay: $1 million in Biodiversity 
funds; and Peru: $7.5 million in Biodiversity and Sustainable 
Landscapes funds. 

In summary, USAID plans to spend the following amounts for 
forest protection programs: $14 million in Brazil, $7 million on the 
Regional Program, and $17.1 million in other South American 
countries. 

Total planned expenditures on forest protection programs is 
$38.1 million in fiscal year 2010. 

I’d also add that in the context of this, we’re also exploring cer- 
tain private sector partnerships to see if we can partner with pri- 
vate foundations and other institutions that have an interest in 
this area and might partner with us in some of these initiatives in 
Indonesia and other parts of the world. 
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Senator Leahy. Well, of course, at the same time the State De- 
partment and others are going to have to bring some pressure on 
some of the governments to actually do the things necessary. 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation requires governments to 
commit to do certain things if they want our aid, like reducing cor- 
ruption or increasing their own budgets for healthcare and edu- 
cation. 

Do you think USAID should be doing the same thing? In other 
words, a quid pro quo, or is that naive to think that you can do 
that in some areas? 

Dr. Shah. I think, in general, the efforts to have long-term effec- 
tive sustainable development that’s broad enough that it reaches a 
large percentage of a population in country does require some sig- 
nificant degree of country ownership. MCC, of course, encapsulates 
that in a very specific set of indicators that then gives them a go/ 
no go against a very large program in countries. 

I think the approach we’re taking, especially in the Food Security 
Initiative, is a little bit more specific. If a country is meeting its 
obligations to increase its domestic spending in agriculture, and 
they are signing up to bringing together all of the stakeholders and 
private sector partners against a country plan, then we will stand 
with them and help them build the capacity to be successful over 
the long run. 

So it’s a different, I think, interpretation of the concept, but the 
underlying concept that country “skin in the game” and country 
ownership is a precondition to long-term success I think was prob- 
ably a shared one. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you very much. I’ll put the rest of my 
questions in the record. 

I’ll yield to Senator Bond. 

Senator Bond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Dr. 
Shah, I apologize to you both for arriving so late. I had a visit from 
a high White House official talking about a rather pressing issue 
that went on and one and on. 

Senator Leahy. Aren’t they all? 

Senator Bond. Well, yeah, and I — ^but to me, this is extremely 
important and I’m delighted to welcome Dr. Shah today because we 
believe on — I know the chair and I agree that your leadership is 
critically important at this time. 

USAID may not get all the glory on TV but when you get out 
and help the world’s poorest people with global issues, clean water, 
child mortality, HIV, malaria, it’s integral to, I think, a broader na- 
tional policy, smart power, which Secretary Clinton has advocated 
so strongly and I believe in, and I know, having traveled around 
the globe extensively. I’ve seen where USAID can be a tremendous 
force for winning the hearts and minds of the people in other coun- 
tries and dealing with those problems that are a concern to us as 
good neighbors or people in my case Christians should do. 

But a key to expanding that service is getting enough Foreign 
Service officers in USAID. We want to do that. We need to see 
USAID build a core capacity and lessen its over-reliance on con- 
tractors, to increase accountability and effectiveness. 

Now, as you know, biotechnology is an important component of 
smart power. Not only does it contribute to food security and better 
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nutrition now, but it’s absolutely essential if we’re going to feed a 
global population of 9 billion people. We cannot get there without 
the most modern farming techniques and biotechnology. 

Dr. Shah, I know you’ve been a longstanding supporter of plant 
biotechnology. I want to — I can spend until early afternoon talking 
about that, but obviously I would not. 

ENERGY 

I need to turn to another subject that’s of high priority. A couple 
weeks ago I visited India to discuss energy and a number of other 
matters. Energy, of course, is important in India as it is in the 
United States and they are overwhelmingly dependent upon coal to 
fuel their growth, to supply the energy to bring 1 billion population 
with tremendous poverty up to basic living standards and given the 
abundance and affordability of coal on their country, as ours, we 
have to make it cleaner, more efficient, and I was very impressed 
about an initiative USAID has undertaken in India. 

Over the course of the USAID-India Greenhouse Gas Pollution 
Prevention or GGPP Project, it has cumulatively avoided CO 2 emis- 
sions from USAID-supported coal activities nearly a 100 million 
tons in the last 10 years. However, I was very concerned when U.S. 
and Indian officials told me that those efforts are no longer possible 
under constraints contained in a 2010 funding bill. 

The constraints direct that no funds shall be utilized for any nu- 
clear, coal, or other fossil fuel technology or production and without 
that, India’s going to go back to burning coal without the reduction 
in emissions. They have made progress and I’d be very interested 
in hearing your thoughts on this and hope that we can work to- 
gether with the chairman and the ranking member to find an ap- 
propriate solution that will allow us to resume making CO 2 emis- 
sion reductions and making coal more energy efficient and cleaner 
for the people of India. 

Where do you stand on that? 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you for mentioning that. Senator, and for 
highlighting some of the efforts that have been undertaken there. 

The low emission growth strategies for countries and especially 
mid-level economies is an important part of our overall Climate 
Change Program and will be a larger component of what we do 
going forward. We, of course, have, as part of the Climate Change 
Initiative, a broader approach but that’s an important piece. 

I’d have to look more specifically at the 2010 funding constraints 
that preclude us from being able to work 

Senator Bond. Would you look at that and get recommendations 
because I heard a very, very strong objection from both sides, both 
Indian and the people working for us in that country about the 
benefit that that project that was just cut off had provided. So if 
you would get back to me and obviously to the subcommittee, but 
I would like to see a copy of whatever you transmit to the chair 
and ranking member. 

[The information follows:] 
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2010 Funding Constraints for the USAID/India Greenhouse Gas Pollution 

Prevention Project 

To comply with fiscal year 2010 guidance from Congress, USAID is unable to use 
climate change funds to continue supporting activities under the Greenhouse Gas 
Pollution Prevention Project. USAID is reviewing whether other funds can be identi- 
fied outside of the funds appropriated for Global Climate Change clean energy pro- 
gram to support the project which is designed to introduce cleaner coal technologies 
and better operating and maintenance equipment and practices to make coal-fired 
electricity plants more energy efficient and cleaner. The project also reduces CO 2 
emissions with respect to a business-as-usual situation where no interventions are 
made. 

To support the goals of the October 2009 Memorandum of Understanding to En- 
hance Cooperation on Energy Security, Energy Efficiency, Clean Energy and Cli- 
mate Change between the United States and India, USAID is in the process of de- 
signing a new clean energy program to help India promote end-use energy efficiency 
and deploy renewable energy technologies that will reduce the need to build as 
many CO 2 emitting coal-fired powerplants. The new program will support India’s ef- 
forts to transition to an economy that produces lower volumes of greenhouse gases 
while meeting their poverty reduction goals. 

Senator Bond. Let me jump back into my favorite area, bio- 
technology. You’re familiar with the Donald Danforth Plant Science 
Center and Roger Beachy. They’ve been improving crop yields even 
though Roger’s decamped to Washington and Cassava, for example, 
is a root crop that’s primary food for 750 million people. It’s a poor 
nutritional content, susceptible to many pathogens, particularly in 
Asia. One-third is lost every year to viral diseases and the Dan- 
forth Center has been the lead on two major projects to address nu- 
tritional content, have been focusing on increasing Casava’s zinc, 
iron, protein, vitamin A and E content, lowering the level of natu- 
rally occurring cyanide which we would think would want to be re- 
duced, and reducing spoilage, and it’s also done research to in- 
crease folic acids and minerals in sweet potato and to develop more 
protein, enhance sorghum and peanuts, and they have research 
partners in Africa. 

Now, a lot of people normally talk about biotech and you can see 
a lot of people yawn, but this to me is key to feeding people, hungry 
people in the world, and I think projects like this will be critical 
in applying the most significant business thinking. 

I urge you to continue supporting plant biotech research in Glob- 
al Hungry and Security Initiative, particularly in places like Africa 
and Southeast Asia. I’d like to hear your comments on USAID’s 
priorities in the area of plant biotechnology development. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. Senator. I’ll start by just acknowledging 
your leadership on this issue. I’ve had the chance to work with 
both the Danforth Center and Roger Beachy over the years and ap- 
preciate the unique leadership that those institutions and he 
brings. 

I think there’s been a false distinction in choice set up between 
overall sustainability and core productive agriculture productivity 
and I think we have an opportunity to be significant advocates for 
using the broad range of technological solutions against those core 
constraints that are holding back productive agriculture in much of 
the world and disproportionately in some of the poorest parts of the 
world where rain-fed production is the predominant form of produc- 
tion and where small holder producers suffer from hunger and 
starvation when they don’t have enough productivity. 
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We’ve identified and gone through a process of identifying a set 
of core traits and core crops in which we want to work. As you 
would acknowledge, cassava is, of course, the second highest source 
of calories in Africa and is a very important crop and on that list 
and traits, like improved biofortification, improved drought toler- 
ance, improved use characteristics, like lower cyanide content, in 
cassava are all priorities in that 

Senator Bond. Sounds good to me. 

Dr. Shah [continuing]. Context. 

We’re right now in the process of trying to ascertain what that 
means for our existing CRSP programs that fund U.S. land grant 
universities to work on a range of crops, peanuts, soybeans, sor- 
ghum, et cetera, and trying to take those CRSP programs and 
move them forward in a way that is more aligned against the set 
of priorities that have been identified by crop and by constraint 
and that unlock the broad set of tools and technologies that could 
be used to create advances. 

And I’d say the final piece is that we will remain committed to 
working with countries on regulatory systems and in country test- 
ing and training. What we have found, of course, is in areas like 
drought-tolerance maize, when a country, like Uganda, builds a 
testing facility on their own agriculture research station and in- 
vests in training their own scientists, that seems to unlock the po- 
litical energy to put in place a regulatory system that allows their 
people to have access to those technologies. So we think that’s an 
important part of this, as well. 

Senator Bond. Well, thank you very much. Dr. Shah. Mr. Chair- 
man, if you’d indulge me one more minute, talking about the regu- 
latory matter is very important. 

I talked with the Secretary of Agriculture in India and other 
leaders. I talked to Secretary Bahsu and he understands the impor- 
tance of transgenic seeds. Right now Aubergine, what you call egg- 
plant, is the high controversy. I understand from a very good friend 
of ours that right now the Aubergine crop requires a 120 pesticide 
spray and the farmers won’t even eat the darn vegetable because 
there’s so much pesticide on it. 

I’ve talked with the Ambassador and others in India and they 
say, oh, well, we need to listen to our people who are concerned 
about it. They’re listening to NGOs who make their living off of 
raising fear about GMOs and as a result they are missing the op- 
portunity to increase the harvest of a very important vegetable that 
can be produced with far less chemical pesticides. 

Mr. Chairman, again, please accept my sincere thanks and my 
apologies for this. 

Senator Leahy. We’ve worked together on so many of these 
things and this will be your last hearing with the Director of 
USAID. 

Senator Bond. That’s why I wanted to get several bites, but I’m 
going to be — I hope he will contact me. We look forward to working 
with him because I 

Senator Leahy. As I said before you came in. I’m delighted that 
he’s there because there have been problems at USAID that you 
and I have discussed before. 

Senator Bond. Oh, yes, I remember those. 
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ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 

Senator Leahy. But I think Dr. Shah’s the right person at the 
right time and the right place and there are many, many very dedi- 
cated men and women at USAID and I think they breathed a sigh 
of relief when he arrived, and with that, we’ll stand in recess. 

Thank you. Thank you. Dr. Shah. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. 

[The following questions were not asked at the hearing, but were 
submitted to the Agency for response subsequent to the hearing:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Patrick J. Leahy 

TRANSITION INITIATIVE MODEL 

Question. Although we often hear about how slow and bureaucratic most of 
USAID is, we hear the opposite about the Office of Transition Initiatives. That office 
focuses on conflict-prone countries, and countries making the transition from crisis 
to stability. The office is relatively small but agile, with flexibility to target re- 
sources quickly at the local level. Why can’t more of USAID function like that office? 

Answer. I am pleased that our Office of Transition Initiatives (OTI) is recognized 
for effectively and efficiently managing in very difficult and fluid situations. OTI is 
charged with responding to a particular set of countries that are conflict prone, are 
in conflict, or those in transition to stability. 

OTI’s business model involves flexible planning and management structures, in- 
cluding short-term strategies geared to short-term objectives along with systems for 
procurement, staff and monitoring/reporting developed for those purposes. These 
structures rely on constant innovation, rapid procurement systems, and intensive, 
hands-on management tailored to dynamic, fluid environments enabling OTI to 
react quickly to evolving situations on the ground. OTI fosters a culture of 
entrepreneurism while placing more authority in the field. Staff are encouraged to 
seek alternate solutions in program design and execution, and to support small- 
scale, rapid, and tactical investments in community or national projects that ad- 
dress a country’s transition or momentum toward recovery from conflict. 

The Agency does take OTPs experience into account in its larger programming re- 
sponse. These include a greater focus on the use local implementing organizations, 
more rapid program monitoring and feedback systems, and flexible planning where 
authorities are in the field, which permits rapid programming responses. Addition- 
ally, having Indefinite Quantity Contracts (IQCs) in place as rapid response mecha- 
nisms will continue to be an important component to the Agency’s ability to respond 
more efficiently. 

As part of our Agency’s reform process, I am closely looking at OTI’s business 
model and lessons learned and will identify other elements which can be replicated 
to the rest of the Agency. I acknowledge that not all tools are applicable to longer- 
term development, but in a changing world, we must consider and integrate all the 
innovative approaches we can. 


USAID EFFECTIVENESS 

Question. You have said that restoring USAID’s effectiveness is your top priority 
and that this will require USAID to make significant changes in the way that it 
is organized and operates. What do you mean by “restoring USAID’s effectiveness”, 
what do you see as most needing change, and what changes are you making? 

Answer. I have recently outlined a new approach to high-impact development 
which will lie at the center of restoring USAID’s effectiveness. In four core areas 
we’re already putting this approach into practice. 

First, USAID is contributing to the U.S. commitment to the Millennium Develop- 
ment Goals (MDGs), not simply by delivering services to those in need, but through 
building sustainable systems that will transform healthcare, education, food security 
and other MDG areas. 

Second, we are strengthening our ability to invest in country-owned models of in- 
clusive growth and development success. USAID will promote these outcomes in a 
focused set of areas in countries that are reasonably well-governed, economically 
stable, globally connected and market oriented. We will undertake these enhanced 
efforts in a whole-of-government context using complementary assets like trade, pri- 
vate investment and diplomacy to increase the effectiveness of our development co- 
operation and increase the chances of success. 
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Third, we are identif 3 dng new ways of leveraging science and technology to de- 
velop and deliver tools and innovations which we believe can be transformational. 
I am proud of USAID’s past support for the Green Revolution, and this is the time 
to recalibrate our current science and research portfolio around today’s set of grand 
challenges such as climate change, global health, and food security. 

Finally, we need to continue to bring USAID’s expertise to bear on some of the 
most daunting national security challenges we face as a Nation including stabilizing 
countries like Afghanistan. 

Restoring USAID’s effectiveness requires more than these new focus areas. We 
have to transform the way we do work. USAID’s development experts will provide 
increased support to encourage innovation and entrepreneurship. USAID staff will 
be encouraged to take risks in a smart and calculated way to achieve greater re- 
turns in international development. To support this, we’re putting in place a range 
of policy reforms and new business models that will help our operations improve 
and enable our people to be development entrepreneurs. 

USAID is establishing a new policy bureau and resource planning capacity that 
will be instrumental in managing coherent development approaches and strength- 
ening accountability for our work. In addition, USAID is planning to roll out a 
meaningful set of procurement reforms. These will involve doing a better job of 
building local capacity and investing in local institutions where we work overseas. 
This summer we will launch a set of talent management and human resource re- 
forms that are key to our future as an effective Agency. This will include doing a 
better job of leveraging the skills and knowledge of USAID’s Foreign Service Na- 
tional staff. Finally, in the fall we will launch a major monitoring, evaluation and 
transparency initiative. 

I am convinced if we can re-establish a rigorous program evaluation function and 
be the most transparent development agency in the world, that the American people 
will increase their support of our work. I believe this package of reforms will restore 
USAID’s effectiveness and provide the means to restore the Agency to a world-class 
institution. 


PSD-7/QDDR 

Question. What impact do you anticipate the White House’s “Presidential Study 
Directive on U.S. Development Policy” and the Secretary of State’s “Quadrennial Di- 
plomacy and Development Review” will have on USAID? 

Answer. I anticipate that both exercises, which are closely coordinated, will have 
a very positive impact on USAID and U.S. global development efforts. Both the PSD 
and QDDR are premised on the strong belief in the importance of international de- 
velopment and of strengthening USAID. I am gratified by the support of President 
Obama and Secretary Clinton in this regard. 

GLOBAL ENGAGEMENT 

Question. One of the Administration’s new initiatives includes a request for $100 
million for a new “Global Engagement” account. My understanding is this account 
would provide economic growth, academic exchanges and partnerships, and other 
education-related assistance to partner countries with mainly Muslim populations, 
and would likely be administered by USAID. 

These are all things that USAID and the State Department already do. Why does 
a new account need to be created instead of providing support for these activities 
through existing mechanisms? Which countries are likely to receive this assistance? 

Answer. President Obama’s vision of Global Engagement is that the U.S. Govern- 
ment engages the world in a spirit of respect and partnership to achieve shared 
goals. One of his priorities in this area is to broaden the relationship between the 
United States and Muslim-majority countries around the world. The Department of 
State and USAID requested a separate line item to catalyze the start-up and initial 
tracking of funding for a cohesive set of activities to address the objectives of Global 
Engagement. 

This is not a request for a separate account, but rather a separate line item with- 
in the Economic Support Fund account. This will allow us to track the activities 
that are started-up with these funds, and these new activities will complement and 
strengthen ongoing foreign assistance efforts. In future years, we may incorporate 
these activities into ongoing program and country budgets. 

The countries to receive this assistance are still to be determined, and but will 
be regionally-diverse with significant Muslim populations. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN 

Question. USAID is dramatically increasing its staffing and programs in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan. Both countries suffer from severe security threats, weak govern- 
ments and corruption, and inadequate office and housing space for USAID per- 
sonnel. 

We hear frequently how difficult it is for USAID staff to get out into the field to 
monitor programs. We also learned in Iraq that spending lots of money quickly in 
places like Afghanistan or the tribal areas of Pakistan is a recipe for waste, fraud 
and abuse. 

How are you dealing with these challenges, and are you trying to spend too much 
money too fast — as was the case in Iraq and Afghanistan by the previous adminis- 
tration? 

Answer. The issue of adequate oversight for and thoughtful expenditure of re- 
sources in an environment such as Afghanistan and Pakistan is a challenge that 
we face on a daily basis. In order to tackle that challenge and protect U.S. taxpayer 
funds, we are engaging in several concurrent efforts in both countries. I will men- 
tion them briefly here and provide additional detail below. Specifically, we are in- 
creasing our staffing (both program and oversight) in both countries; we are devel- 
oping alternative mechanisms of oversight in those situations where direct access 
to activities is not yet possible; and, through the provision of technical assistance, 
we are increasing the capacity of local institutions to provide services to the popu- 
lation and make assistance efforts more sustainable. 

While USAID is increasing our staffing and programs in both Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, you are correct that it has been historically difficult for us to get out and 
monitor projects. As you are aware, we are working intensively with Missions in 
both countries to adequately plan, recruit, and retain qualified staff to be present 
both in the capital cities and throughout the countryside. These new personnel have 
a wide variety of backgrounds including financial management, agriculture, govern- 
ance, and engineering and add much needed development assistance to these coun- 
tries, while at the same time providing the essential oversight element to our activi- 
ties. 

From a security perspective, Afghanistan and Pakistan will provide us with sig- 
nificant challenges for the foreseeable future insofar as access to activities is con- 
cerned. In light of that fact, we have developed alternative mechanisms of providing 
oversight to our activities in situations when direct access is not possible. In Af- 
ghanistan we are developing “movement agreements” with our military colleagues 
in order to enable our civilian PRT representatives to regularly access project sites 
within their respective provinces instead of being confined to their PRT. Further- 
more, in both countries, we rely extensively on our locally engaged staff. Quality As- 
sessment/Quality Control (QA/QC) contractors — the staff of which is largely locally 
employed, and implementing partners to provide oversight functions when direct ac- 
cess by United States direct hire personnel is not possible. 

As you are aware, we are working to change our business model to include in- 
creased implementation through local entities (government and private sector) that 
have been or will be assessed and certified to receive USAID funding directly. A 
large portion of requested funds for the fiscal year 2010 supplemental and fiscal 
year 2011 will be dedicated to that effort. This will serve to increase the capacity 
of national, provincial and local entities while making assistance more sustainable. 

Finally, I would also like to note that we work collaboratively with our Inspector 
General communtiy in both countries, who provide the needed audit and investiga- 
tive review of activities to provide assistance in a well directed manner. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

Question. A recent survey about the State Departments ICASS process, which 
consolidates agency administrative operations overseas like motor pools, 
warehousing, supplies, maintenance and other functions, was a logical idea to im- 
prove efficiency and save money. But the survey suggests that for USAID, ICASS 
has caused more problems than it has solved. 

The overwhelming majority of USAID overseas employees reported that their 
work had become harder and more costly. There were complaints about access to 
vehicles, billing mistakes, time consuming reporting, and an increase in tension be- 
tween USAID and the State Department. Have you looked at this? Is it time to re- 
view the consolidation and determine whether it really makes sense for USAID? 

Answer. The Agency is working in collaboration with the Department of State to 
jointly review our experience with administrative consolidation through the Quad- 
rennial Diplomacy and Development Review (QDDR). The QDDR leadership formed 
a Joint USAID/State Task Force to survey and examine the impact of consolidation 
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overseas recognizing that problems exist. The review is focusing on the 21 posts 
where USAID missions overseas are collocated on secure Embassy compounds and 
where functions have been substantially consolidated for 3 years. 

During the course of the QDDR Task Force review, the American Foreign Service 
Association (AFSA) sent out its own survey worldwide to all USAID employees of 
all employment categories, and the results show that the implementation of consoli- 
dation caused significant confusion and highlighted several support services and 
procedures that have been problematic at many Embassies. 

State Department and USAID management are addressing these problem areas 
in a systematic manner. Areas for improvement are being identified, and the Task 
Force will recommend measures to strengthen joint State/USAID support platforms 
within ICASS. Both the Department and USAID have affirmed that the goal of this 
review is to achieve optimum consolidation of overseas administrative services pro- 
vided to State and USAID under the ICASS platform based on the principles of the 
most cost efficient, and effective service provision to support our respective diplo- 
matic and development missions. 

The Task Force has reviewed existing consolidation data and annual ICASS Satis- 
faction Surveys, and detailed questionnaires were completed by both the USAID 
missions and the ICASS Service Providers (Embassy Management Officers). Exist- 
ing cost data in Washington also is being reviewed, and USAID missions are pro- 
viding updated cost information on post-consolidation operations. 

The interim data collected by the Task Force shows that improvements can be 
made that will result in a higher quality and more effective shared platform over- 
seas that serves State and USAID as well as the many other U.S. Government 
ICASS customer agencies. The keys to making those improvements and to success 
in optimizing consolidation appear to be: (1) recognition that consolidation has been 
successful for most services at most posts, but that problems must be actively ad- 
dressed; (2) improved accountability by the service provider; (3) communication on 
best practices, roles, and responsibilities; (4) incorporating additional flexibilities for 
USAID when necessary to meet the Agency’s mission-critical needs; and (5) address- 
ing individual posts directly where broad service issues may exist. 

The Task Force study will help USAID and State reach agreement on shared 
principles for consolidating services in the future, and the QDDR operational plan 
will also seek to identify opportunities to enhance and optimize consolidation efforts 
at all posts. 


NGO TRANSPARENCY 

Question. Budget transparency is a big issue these days, in an effort to reduce 
opportunities for corruption. USAID gives a lot of money to NGOs — nongovern- 
mental organizations — for projects to promote transparency in other countries, but 
what about the NGOs themselves — do they have to make public their own project 
budgets so people can see what they are doing with the money they receive from 
USAID? 

Answer. U.S. NGOs (PVOS) that receive grants from USAID are awarded funding 
based on budgets submitted with their applications. Project budgets are part of 
grant agreements which, in turn, are public documents. Expenditures are reported 
quarterly and are subject to audit. As 501(c)(3) organizations, each must file an an- 
nual Form 990 with the Internal Revenue Service. PVOs registered with USAID 
must submit audited financial statements annually to the USAID Registrar. These 
include all funding received from USAID whether as grants or contracts. 

Question. If I want to know what NGO is doing with money from USAID for 
a “rule of law” project, or a “budget transparency” project, or some other project, 
in the Philippines, or Mozambique, or El Salvador, can I go to a website and find 
a breakdown for how the funds are being spent — does USAID require this kind of 
transparency from its own grantees? If not, should it? 

Answer. At present there is no website where you can find out expenditure infor- 
mation for NGOs that have received funding from USAID. USAID does have an in- 
ternal capacity for accrual reporting but this information only provides amounts ob- 
ligated and gross expenditures, not budget details. For USAID to collect and enter 
detailed expenditure information for each contract and grant for website use would 
require a major investment in software development as well as staff time. 

Project budgets are part of grant agreements which, in turn, are public docu- 
ments. The Agreement Officers’ Technical Representatives responsible for the 
awards receive quarterly financial reports and can request more detailed informa- 
tion on expenditures. All grants and contracts are subject to audit. 

While we would agree that to model the transparency they are encouraging 
through USAID-funded projects, PVOs and others should make their financial re- 
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porting under our grants available to the public. USAID’s present grant agreements 
do not require this. This requirement could be added to all grant agreements but 
limitations exist on financial reporting requirements per U.S. Federal regulations 
(22 CFR 226.52). Should a member of the public request this information from 
USAID, it could be made available. 

Working with the Department of State, USAID is committed to increasing the 
ease of access by the public to information about foreign assistance expenditures 
and performance. While there are limits to the level of detail for individual grants 
and contracts that we will be able to provide to the public, we are aggressively 
working to improve our ability to respond to in-country information needs about 
USAID activities, and to provide more real-time, complete, and understandable in- 
formation to the general public. 

In line with USAID’s demonstrated commitment to transparency, the agency sup- 
ports NGOs adhering to similarly high standards in making expenditures public. A 
coalition of diverse international humanitarian and development NGOs is currently 
working to identify common principles of development effectiveness, including budg- 
et transparency. USAID is very supportive of this process and the desired outcome 
for greater downstream transparency i. NGOs are in the best position to establish 
common reporting standards amongst their peers and we are supportive of their ef- 
forts in this area. 


GLOBAL HUNGER AND FOOD SECURITY INITIATIVE 

Question. The President’s “Food for the Future” initiative calls for $3.5 billion over 
3 years to combat hunger through agricultural development and improved nutrition. 
The Administration has requested $1 billion for agriculture programs and $200 mil- 
lion for nutrition programs in fiscal year 2011 to support this initiative. 

I have seen many anti-hunger initiatives over the years, all well intentioned, and 
most have had positive impacts. But hunger remains a global problem. Assuming 
you get the funds you have requested and everything goes as planned, can you pre- 
dict what portion of the world’s hungry people will no longer be hungry after this 
3 year initiative? 

Answer. As there is no fully agreed-upon number of the “world’s hungry,” even 
though the figure of 1 billion is commonly used, it is difficult to predict what portion 
of this population will no longer be hungry after the 3-year Feed the Future initia- 
tive. However, an international investment of $22 billion pledged by L’Aquila part- 
ners, which includes the Feed the Future initiative, invested in country-led, evi- 
dence-based strategies, will help to raise incomes, improve nutrition, and enhance 
food security in several ways: 

— Based on detailed cost-benefit analysis, we estimate that as a baseline level, 
donor programs can directly increase the incomes of at least 40 million people 
in developing countries, including 28 million people who are currently living on 
incomes of less than $2 per day and 13 million people living in extreme poverty 
on less than $1.25 per day. 

— We can amplify these returns through significant increases in investments in 
agricultural research, as well as its adaptation and dissemination. Through 
“game changing” innovations like improved crop varieties, the direct benefits of 
other assistance programs can be extended to many millions of other bene- 
ficiaries. 

— These gains will be further amplified by the complementary investments by 
host country governments, and by private sector investors, both domestic and 
international. Our investments in infrastructure, extension services, and other 
areas, complemented by government public investments, will make private in- 
vestments more attractive, adding to the impact of the program. 

— Based on our preliminary analysis, we can reach 25 million children in devel- 
oping countries with a package of nutrition interventions that has been dem- 
onstrated to reduce child mortality, improve nutrition outcomes, and protect 
human capital. These interventions are projected to reduce the number of stunt- 
ed children by nearly 10 million, and the number of underweight children by 
more than 4 million. 

Specifically, with regard to the U.S. Government’s Feed the Future initiative, our 
development and diplomatic support for game-changing policy reforms that expand 
opportunities for widespread private entrepreneurship — including full participation 
by women — can also accelerate a process of sustainable country-driven development 


1 While USAID supports greater transparency, there is recognition that the release of informa- 
tion may at times undermine other U.S. government priorities and interests. For this reason, 
the agency supports principled exceptions in line with FOIA guidelines. 
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that extends the benefits of this initiative to millions more consumers who cannot 
be reached directly with project-based assistance as food supplies increase, prices 
decline and markets become more stable. 

Question. Is the President’s plan part of something bigger, coordinated with what 
other donors and governments in developing countries are doing? 

Answer. Yes, the Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, also known as 
“Feed the Future,” is part of the larger L’Aquila Global Food Security Initiative 
(AFSI). G8 and other donor countries have pledged $22 billion to increase invest- 
ments in agriculture and nutrition to improve the lives of the world’s hungry. The 
USG has pledged $3.5 billion as its part of AFSI. That pledge is contingent on the 
availability of appropriated funds. 

The Feed the Future initiative has been developed to accelerate progress toward 
Millennium Development Goal #1 (MDG 1) in countries committed to achieving that 
goal of halving hunger and poverty by 2015. It is designed to improve the coordina- 
tion and integration of USG resources capable of contributing to global food security 
now and in the future. Five principles will guide our common approach: Invest in 
country-owned food security plans; strengthen strategic coordination among key 
stakeholders; ensure a comprehensive approach; leverage the benefits of multilateral 
institutions; and deliver on sustained and accountable commitments. 

Further evidence of a larger effort is the Administration’s commitment to multi- 
lateral engagement through the Global Agriculture and Food Security Program 
(GAFSP), a new trust fund administered by the World Bank. The United States con- 
tributed approximately $67 million to the Fund in 2010. Other donors who have 
made commitments to the fund to date include Canada ($230 million), Spain ($95 
million). South Korea ($50 million) and the Gates Foundation ($30 million). 

DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Question. You request $2.9 billion for Development Assistance, a $460 million in- 
crease from last year. The bulk of the increase is for agriculture and food security, 
climate change, and education programs. 

More money is one thing, and I strongly support these programs as I believe 
many others do. But using money effectively is another, especially in a time of budg- 
et constraints. What steps do you plan to take to get better results from the money 
you already have, before spending more? 

Answer. To achieve better results from existing resources, the Feed the Future 
(FTF) and the Global Climate Change (GCC) initiatives as well as USAID Basic and 
Higher Education programs will include robust monitoring and evaluation systems, 
as well as results frameworks that are underpinned by rigorous analyses. An ex- 
panded set of performance indicators will include the collection of baseline data for 
both initiatives that will focus on impact. The United States is working with other 
donors to ensure that we do not duplicate efforts. Within the U.S. Government, ini- 
tiatives are being coordinated to leverage the technical expertise of various agencies 
providing more efficient delivery of assistance. Internally, USAID is aligning efforts 
to achieve far greater integration across its global, regional and country-focused pro- 
grams. 

Furthermore, focusing on achieving better results includes not only an emphasis 
on monitoring and program evaluations, but also on communications, knowledge 
management and training for staff and USAID counterparts. 

CLIMATE CHANGE 

Question. How much are you requesting globally for programs to protect biodiver- 
sity (the Congress provided $205 million in fiscal year 2010)? 

Answer. The Administration requested $113.9 million in fiscal year 2011 for bio- 
diversity conservation. This request was developed through a bottom-up request 
process. USAID Missions faced a constrained budget scenario, requiring difficult 
choices in their budget requests for fiscal year 2011. 

MICROCREDIT LOANS 

Question. The New York Times ran an article recently about lending institutions 
that charge exorbitant interest rates on micro-loans and reap big profits (see at- 
tached article, “Banks Making Big Profits from Tiny Loans”). One bank in Mexico 
is cited as charging poor entrepreneurs an incredible 125 percent annual interest 
rate on its micro-loans. Your fiscal year 2011 budget request includes $230 million 
for micro-enterprise and micro-finance programs, which have consistently received 
support from this subcommittee. 

What is the average interest rate of loans charged by micro-lending institutions 
that receive USAID support, and how does this rate compare to the global average 
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for micro-loans? How frequently does USAID receive information on changes in the 
rates of interest these institutions charge? 

Answer. USAID does not currently collect information on the interest rates of its 
partners around the world; rather, it focuses its efforts on promoting development 
of sustainable microfinance sectors across the developing world, which requires that 
microfinance institutions be allowed to set competitive interest rates. USAlD guide- 
lines for its microfinance programs require responsible practices regarding interest 
rates and other lending policies. 

Recognizing that the need to ensure sustainability of micro-finance services in eco- 
nomic environments where investment risks are high often requires MFIs to estab- 
lish relatively high interest rates, USAID provides a range of support to MFIs de- 
signed to improve efficiency, reduce risk and, thereby, to reduce the interest rates 
required for sustainable cost recovery. For example, USAID helps MFIs overcome 
the challenges of attracting a broad base of funding, introducing alternative delivery 
mechanisms to reduce operational costs, and identifying more efficient ways to reach 
remote, poor populations while keeping operating costs low. USAID also employs 
guarantee programs through the Development Credit Authority (DCA) to increase 
access to low-cost commercial funds for MFIs. 

USAID recognizes that competition works best when interest rates are presented 
to borrowers in clear and transparent terms, so that they have the ability to ration- 
ally choose among lenders. For this reason, USAID will be providing support this 
fiscal year to the “Smart Campaign” led by the Center for Financial Inclusion at 
ACCION International. As part of this initial pilot, the Campaign will work with 
MFIs around the world to ensure they provide transparent, respectful and prudent 
financial services, including transparency surrounding their interest rate. Therefore, 
while USAID does not currently collect information on the interest rates of its part- 
ners around the world, support for the Smart Campaign movement — as well as the 
anticipated push from donors, practitioners, and investors in the years to come — 
will help USAID continue to promote development of the microfinance sector, in- 
cluding competitive interest rates. 

According to USAID policy, before signing an agreement to provide assistance to 
any microfinance institution, the Mission must determine that the institution has 
full and effective latitude to set interest rates and fees at full cost-covering levels; 
the institution’s management is prepared to charge interest rates and fees on loans 
that are high enough to cover the program’s full long-run costs; the institution can 
attain full financial sustainability on the MFI’s financial service activities within no 
more than 7 years of the initial provision of USAID assistance; and the institution 
will use USAID assistance to expand the availability of financial services to micro- 
entrepreneurs and other poor people. 

Also, the MFI must have a plan to reach full financial sustainability, including 
a timetable and benchmarks to track its progress. USAID’s annual Microenterprise 
Results Report (MRR) tracks the financial sustainability of the MFIs supported by 
our funds. In fiscal year 2008, 75 percent of institutions were reported as fully sus- 
tainable. 


[From The New York Times, April 13, 2010] 

Banks Making Big Profits From Tiny Loans 
(By Neil MacFarquhar) 

In recent years, the idea of giving small loans to poor people became the darling 
of the development world, hailed as the long elusive formula to propel even the most 
destitute into better lives. 

Actors like Natalie Portman and Michael Douglas lent their boldface names to the 
cause. Muhammad Yunus, the economist who pioneered the practice by lending 
small amounts to basket weavers in Bangladesh, won a Nobel Peace Prize for it in 
2006. The idea even got its very own United Nations year in 2005. 

But the phenomenon has grown so popular that some of its biggest proponents 
are now wringing their hands over the direction it has taken. Drawn by the prospect 
of hefty profits from even the smallest of loans, a raft of banks and financial institu- 
tions now dominate the field, with some charging interest rates of 100 percent or 
more. 

“We created microcredit to fight the loan sharks; we didn’t create microcredit to 
encourage new loan sharks,” Mr. Yunus recently said at a gathering of financial offi- 
cials at the United Nations. “Microcredit should be seen as an opportunity to help 
people get out of poverty in a business way, but not as an opportunity to make 
money out of poor people.” 
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The fracas over preserving the field’s saintly aura centers on the question of how 
much interest and profit is acceptable, and what constitutes exploitation. The noisy 
interest rate fight has even attracted Congressional scrutiny, with the House Finan- 
cial Services Committee holding hearings this year focused in part on whether some 
microcredit institutions are scamming the poor. 

Rates vary widely across the globe, but the ones that draw the most concern tend 
to occur in countries like Nigeria and Mexico, where the demand for small loans 
from a large population cannot be met by existing lenders. 

Unlike virtually every Web page trumpeting the accomplishments of microcredit 
institutions around the world, the page for Te Creemos, a Mexican lender, lacks 
even one testimonial from a thriving customer — no beaming woman earning her 
first income by growing a soap business out of her kitchen, for example. Te Creemos 
has some of the highest interest rates and fees in the world of microfinance, ana- 
lysts say, a whopping 125 percent average annual rate. 

The average in Mexico itself is around 70 percent, compared with a global average 
of about 37 percent in interest and fees, analysts say. Mexican microfinance institu- 
tions charge such high rates simply because they can get away with it, said 
Emmanuelle Javoy, the managing director of Planet Rating, an independent Paris- 
based firm that evaluates microlenders. 

“They could do better; they could do a lot better,” she said. “If the ones that are 
very big and have the margins don’t set the pace, then the rest of the market fol- 
lows.” 

Manuel Ramirez, director of risk and internal control at Te Creemos, reached by 
telephone in Mexico City, initially said there had been some unspecified “misunder- 
standing” about the numbers and asked for more time to clarify, but then stopped 
responding. 

Unwitting individuals, who can make loans of $20 or more through Web sites like 
Kiva or Microplace, may also end up participating in practices some consider ex- 
ploitative. These Web sites admit that they cannot guarantee every interest rate 
they quote. Indeed, the real rate can prove to be markedly higher. 

Debating Microloans’ Effects 

Underlying the issue is a fierce debate over whether microloans actually lift peo- 
ple out of poverty, as their promoters so often claim. The recent conclusion of some 
researchers is that not every poor person is an entrepreneur waiting to be discov- 
ered, but that the loans do help cushion some of the worst blows of poverty. 

“The lesson is simply that it didn’t save the world,” Dean S. Karlan, a professor 
of economics at Yale University, said about microlending. “It is not the single trans- 
formative tool that proponents have been selling it as, but there are positive bene- 
fits.” 

Still, its earliest proponents do not want its reputation tarnished by new investors 
seeking profits on the backs of the poor, though they recognize that the days of just 
earning enough to cover costs are over. 

“They call it ‘social investing,’ but nobody has a definition for social investing, no- 
body is saying, for example, that you have to make less than 10 percent profit,” said 
Chuck Waterfield, who runs mftransparency.org, a Web site that promotes trans- 
parency and is financed by big microfinance investors. 

Making pots of money from microfinance is certainly not illegal. CARE, the At- 
lanta-based humanitarian organization, was the force behind a microfinance institu- 
tion it started in Peru in 1997. The initial investment was around $3.5 million, in- 
cluding $450,000 of taxpayer money. But last fall. Banco de Credito, one of Peru’s 
largest banks, bought the business for $96 million, of which CARE pocketed $74 
million. 

“Here was a sale that was good for Peru, that was good for our broad social mis- 
sion and advertising the price of the sale wasn’t the point of the announcement,” 
Helene Gayle, CARE’s president, said. Ms. Gayle described the new owners as com- 
mitted to the same social mission of alleviating poverty and said CARE expected to 
use the money to extend its own reach in other countries. 

The microfinance industry, with over $60 billion in assets, has unquestionably 
outgrown its charitable roots. Elisabeth Rhyne, who runs the Center for Einancial 
Inclusion, said in Congressional testimony this year that banks and finance firms 
served 60 percent of all clients. Nongovernmental organizations served 35 percent 
of the clients, she said, while credit unions and rural banks had 5 percent of the 
clients. 

Private capital first began entering the microfinance arena about a decade ago, 
but it was not until Compartamos, a Mexican firm that began life as a tiny non- 
profit organization, generated $458 million through a public stock sale in 2007, that 
investors fully recognized the potential for a windfall, experts said. 
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Although the Compartamos founders pledged to plow the money back into devel- 
opment, analysts say the high interest rates and healthy profits of Compartamos, 
the largest microfinance institution in the Western Hemisphere with 1.2 million ac- 
tive borrowers, push up interest rates all across Mexico. 

According to the Microfinance Information Exchange, a Web site known as the 
Mix, where more than 1,000 microfinance companies worldwide report their own 
numbers, Compartamos charges an average of nearly 82 percent in interest and 
fees. The site’s global data comes from 2008. 

But poor borrowers are often too inexperienced and too harried to understand 
what they are being charged, experts said. In Mexico City, Maria Vargas has bor- 
rowed larger and larger amounts from Compartamos over 20 years to expand her 
T-shirt factory to 25 sewing machines from 5. She is hazy about what interest rate 
she actually pays, though she considers it high. 

“The interest rate is important, but to be honest, you can get so caught up in work 
that there is no time to go fill out paperwork in another place,” she said. After sev- 
eral loans, now a simple phone call to Compartamos gets her a check the next day, 
she said. Occasionally, interest rates spur political intervention. In Nicaragua, 
President Daniel Ortega, outraged that interest rates there were hovering around 
35 percent in 2008, announced that he would back a microfinance institution that 
would charge 8 to 10 percent, using Venezuelan money. 

There were scattered episodes of setting aflame microfinance branches before a 
national “We’re not paying” campaign erupted, which was widely believed to be 
mounted secretly by the Sandinista government. After the courts stopped forcing 
small borrowers to repay, making international financial institutions hesitant to 
work with Nicaragua, the campaign evaporated. 

A Push for More Transparency 

The microfinance industry is pushing for greater transparency among its mem- 
bers, but says that most microlenders are honest, with experts putting the number 
of dubious institutions an 3 rwhere from less than 1 percent to more than 10 percent. 
Given that competition has a pattern of lowering interest rates worldwide, the in- 
dustry prefers that approach to government intervention. Part of the problem, how- 
ever, is that all kinds of institutions making loans plaster them with the “micro- 
finance” label because of its do-good reputation. 

Damian von Stauffenberg, who founded an independent rating agency called 
Microrate, said that local conditions had to be taken into account, but that any firm 
charging 20 to 30 percent above the market was “unconscionable” and that profit 
rates above 30 percent should be considered high. 

Mr. Yunus says interest rates should be 10 to 15 percent above the cost of raising 
the money, with anything beyond a “red zone” of loan sharking. “We need to draw 
a line between genuine and abuse,” he said. Wou will never see the situation of poor 
people if you look at it through the glasses of profit-making.” 

Yet by that measure, 75 percent of microfinance institutions would fall into Mr. 
Yunus’s “red zone,” according to a March analysis of 1,008 microlenders by Adrian 
Gonzalez, lead researcher at the Mix. His study found that much of the money from 
interest rates was used to cover operating expenses, and argued that tackling costs, 
as opposed to profits, could prove the most efficient way to lower interest rates. 

Many experts label Mr. Yunus’s formula overly simplistic and too low, a route to 
certain bankruptcy in countries with high operating expenses. Costs of doing busi- 
ness in Asia and the sheer size of the Grameen Bank he founded in Bangladesh 
allow for economies of scale that keep costs down, analysts say. “Globally interest 
rates have been going down as a general trend,” said Ms. Javoy of Planet Rating. 

Many companies say the highest rates reflect the costs of reaching the poorest, 
most inaccessible borrowers. It costs more to handle 10 loans of $100 than one loan 
of $1,000. Some analysts fear that a pronounced backlash against high interest 
rates will prompt lenders to retreat from the poorest customers. 

But experts also acknowledge that banks and others who dominate the industry 
are slow to address problems. 

Added Scrutiny for Lenders 

Like Mexico, Nigeria attracts scrutiny for high interest rates. One firm, LAPO, 
Lift Above Poverty Organization, has raised questions, particularly since it was 
backed by prominent investors like Deutsche Bank and tbe Calvert Foundation. 

LAPO, considered the leading microfinance institution in Nigeria, engages in a 
contentious industry practice sometimes referred to as “forced savings.” Under it, 
the lender keeps a portion of the loan. Proponents argue that it helps the poor learn 
to save, while critics call it exploitation since borrowers do not get the entire 
amount up front but pay interest on the full loan. 
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LAPO collected these so-called savings from its borrowers without a legal permit 
to do so, according to a Planet Rating report. “It was known to everybody that they 
did not have the right license,” Ms. Javoy said. 

Under outside pressure, LAPO announced in 2009 that it was decreasing its 
monthly interest rate. Planet Rating noted, but at the same time compulsory sav- 
ings were quietly raised to 20 percent of the loan from 10 percent. So, the effective 
interest rate for some clients actually leapt to nearly 126 percent annually from 114 
percent, the report said. The average for all LAPO clients was nearly 74 percent 
in interest and fees, the report found. 

Anita Edward says she has borrowed money three times from LAPO for her hair 
salon, Amazing Collections, in Benin City, Nigeria. The money comes cheaper than 
other microloans, and commercial banks are virtually impossible, she said, but she 
resents the fact that LAPO demanded that she keep $100 of her roughly $666 10- 
month loan in a savings account while she paid interest on the full amount. 

“That is not O.K. by me,” she said. “It is not fair. They should give you the full 
money.” 

The loans from LAPO helped her expand from one shop to two, but when she 
started she thought she would have more money to put into the business. 

“It has improved my life, but not changed it,” said Ms. Edward, 30. 

Godwin Ehigiamusoe, LAPO’s founding executive director, defended his company’s 
high interest rates, saying they reflected the high cost of doing business in Nigeria. 
For example, he said, each of the company’s more than 200 branches needed its own 
generator and fuel to run it. 

Until recently. Microplace, which is part of eBay, was promoting LAPO to indi- 
vidual investors, even though the Web site says the lenders it features have interest 
rates between 18 and 60 percent, considerably less than what LAPO customers typi- 
cally pay. 

As recently as February, Microplace also said that LAPO had a strong rating from 
Microrate, yet the rating agency had suspended LAPO the previous August, 6 
months earlier. Microplace then removed the rating after The New York Times 
called to inquire why it was still being used and has since taken LAPO investments 
off the Web site. 

At Kiva, which promises on its Web site that it “will not partner with an organi- 
zation that charges exorbitant interest rates,” the interest rate and fees for LAPO 
was recently advertised as 57 percent, the average rate from 2007. After The Times 
called to inquire, Kiva changed it to 83 percent. 

Premal Shah, Kiva’s president, said it was a question of outdated information 
rather than deception. “I would argue that the information is stale as opposed to 
misleading,” he said. “It could have been a tad better.” 

While analysts characterize such microfinance Web sites as well-meaning, they 
question whether the sites sufficiently vetted the organizations they promoted. 

Questions had already been raised about Kiva because the Web site once prom- 
ised that loans would go to specific borrowers identified on the site, but later back- 
tracked, clarifying that the money went to organizations rather than individuals. 

Promotion aside, the overriding question facing the industry, analysts say, re- 
mains how much money investors should make from lending to poor people, mostly 
women, often at interest rates that are hidden. 

“You can make money from the poorest people in the world — is that a bad thing, 
or is that just a business?” asked Mr. Waterfield of mftransparency.org. “At what 
point do we say we have gone too far?” 


WATER 

Question. The Administration has requested $265 million for water sanitation and 
supply projects in fiscal year 2011. USAID funds water-related activities in various 
program areas such as agriculture, economic growth, nutrition, and health. Approxi- 
mately how much will USAID spend on water-related activities in fiscal year 2011, 
across all programs? 

Answer. The Administration’s request for water programs in fiscal year 2011 is 
$260 million. Each year, additional amounts for all water activities normally include 
portions of other programs that help to improve water supply, sanitation and hy- 
giene (WSSH), water resources management (WRM); water productivity (WP), and 
water-related disaster risk reduction (DRR). Those additional programs may include 
Disaster Assistance for WSSH (normally $90-$100 million), natural resources man- 
agement programs contributing to WRM, agricultural sector productivity contribu- 
tions to WP and broader disaster response and preparedness contributions to water- 
related DRR. Based on current projections, the total fiscal year 2011 USAID water 
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expenditures, once all attributions are included, can be expected to be between 
$500-$600 million. 

Question. The fiscal year 2010 State and Foreign Operations bill requires the rel- 
evant USAID bureaus and offices that support cross-cutting programs such as water 
to coordinate on a regular basis. In the case of water, how does USAID plan to bet- 
ter coordinate water activities and programs across bureaus? 

Answer. The Administration has now formed a new High-level Steering Group on 
Water that will be responsible for coordination of diplomatic and development activi- 
ties related to water within State, USAID and the wider U.S. Government. As part 
of early actions on coordination, efforts are underway to better integrate water into 
the Administration’s fiscal year 2012 budget request, and to identify water-related 
aspects of the Administration’s new initiatives in Global Climate Change, Food Se- 
curity and Global Health. Beyond these new efforts, USAID has been engaged in 
a vigorous ongoing coordination and communication process within the Agency’s 
Water Team, which is an informal coordination group with membership from all 
USAID functional and regional bureaus in Washington and all USAID missions 
overseas who are engaged in water sector activities, whether in health, economic 
growth, environment, energy, gender integration, agriculture, private sector busi- 
ness and finance or in other areas where water figures in development programs. 

WOMEN AND GIRLS 

Question. For years, the Congress has tried to get USAID and the State Depart- 
ment to pay more attention to the needs of women and girls in our foreign aid pro- 
grams. It has not been easy. This Administration seems to be more receptive, but 
good intentions do not always produce good results. How do you plan to address this 
issue? 

Answer. USAID is placing renewed emphasis on addressing the needs of women 
and girls throughout our foreign aid programs. Three areas in particular relate to 
staff training, new gender analysis and planning requirements, and the incorpora- 
tion of gender considerations into new Administration initiatives, all reflecting 
USAID’s renewed commitment to women and girls. 

With regard to USAID’s new gender analysis and planning requirements, the 
Agency adopted new regulations in November 2009 that require gender analysis and 
the inclusion of gender within all of the Agency’s program planning, monitoring, 
contracting, and evaluation processes. In 2010, guidance on these new regulations 
was created to ensure staff is familiar with the regulations and understand how to 
comply with them. USAID is now also training program officers, contracts officers, 
and field staff in these new regulations. The new regulations also require USAID 
Missions to conduct gender analyses. In 2010, 20 gender assessments have been 
completed, are in process or planned, as compared to three completed in 2009, two 
in 2009 and three in 2007. 

In 2009, USAID also made it mandatory that all incoming Foreign Service Offi- 
cers (FSOs) receive gender training. To date, 264 of USAID’s junior FSOs have been 
trained. USAID also conducted gender-based violence and trafficking in persons 
training for field staff from 19 countries in February 2010 and several more field- 
based trainings are scheduled. USAID is reviewing ways to improve measuring per- 
formance toward achieving gender equality as part of our renewed focus on moni- 
toring and evaluation. 

Finally, all of the Administration’s new initiatives. Global Health, Global Climate 
Change, Global Engagement, and Feed the Future, have explicitly incorporated gen- 
der concerns. For example, the Feed the Future guide published in May 2010, em- 
phasizes gender integration into all proposed food security investments. Global Cli- 
mate Change Initiative (GCC) investments are being designed to promote women’s 
participation in the development of community-level strategies to increase commu- 
nity resilience to climatic risks. The Global Health Initiative (GHI) includes signifi- 
cant increases for programs that serve women and girls, including maternal and 
child health, family planning, nutrition and HIV/AIDS. The GHI will also support 
long-term, systemic changes to remove economic, cultural, social and legal barriers 
and to expand opportunities to increase the participation of women and girls in deci- 
sionmaking in the health sector. 


JUSTICE REFORM 

Question. USAID has spent many tens of millions — probably hundreds of mil- 
lions — of dollars in what has often been a futile effort to reform dysfunctional justice 
systems around the world. We recognize that justice is fundamental to democracy 
and stability. One need only look at Central America today to see what happens 
when people know they can get away with murder, or where judges can be easily 
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bribed or witnesses intimidated, to see the consequences. Violent crime and orga- 
nized crime are flourishing. 

But without the political will to reform, we end up throwing away good money 
after bad. Haiti is another example. There has never been the necessary political 
will at the top and frankly, there still isn’t. Do you agree that in order to reform 
a country’s justice system the country’s own Ministry of Justice needs to be serious 
about reform? 

Answer. Indeed, reform of the justice system requires a commitment to reform by 
the Ministry of Justice as well as the political will to reform other parts of the gov- 
ernment. The justice system is an important element of a functioning, transparent 
and accountable government. The Ministry of Justice, along with other ministries 
and agencies responsible for advancing the rule of law, are keys to success; while 
civil service reform is also necessary to ensure that government workers — including 
police, prosecutors, judges, and prison officials — are paid a living wage. If govern- 
ments do not undertake this type of reform, thus reducing incentives for corruption, 
corruption will destroy developmental gains that might otherwise be realized. 

Even in places where democracy is in its infancy or is struggling, it is possible 
to foster momentum for change. There will be those in the business, academic, faith, 
media and even government communities who can be rallied to support the nec- 
essary changes in the justice system. In some places, it may be that facilitating this 
momentum is “Job #1” for USG representatives and other donors interested in the 
same result. 

One of the best ways to convince leaders that reform is in their best interest is 
through the empowerment of civil society. As civil society becomes stronger and civic 
education expands, citizens begin to understand the services that their governments 
should be providing and they are thus more likely to hold leaders accountable for 
their actions. This is not a quick process, but rather something that must be pur- 
sued with local change agents over a period of many years. Civil society empower- 
ment should be a lynchpin for the USC’s promotion of democracy, good governance, 
and the rule of law. 


COUNTRY OWNERSHIP 

Question. USAID is using the term “country ownership” more and more. What 
does this mean in practice, and how does USAID’s concept of country ownership dif- 
fer from that of the Millennium Challenge Corporation? 

Answer. For USAID, in practice, there have been three main aspects to “country 
ownership”: (1) host country commitments to good governance and policy reform; (2) 
the extent to which the host country is a partner in the selection, orientation and 
design, implementation, and monitoring and evaluation of the assistance program; 
and (3) the extent to which the host country invests in cost sharing arrangements 
to ensure the sustainability of the program. All of these aspects are relevant to both 
USAID and the MCC approaches to the delivery of foreign aid and are consistent 
with the growing body of knowledge on the link between country ownership and aid 
effectiveness. 

The MCC defines country ownership of an MCC compact as being “when a coun- 
try’s national government controls the prioritization process during compact devel- 
opment, is responsible for implementation, and is accountable to its domestic stake- 
holders for both decisionmaking and results”. Their model emphasizes country own- 
ership from the selection process, through compact design and implementation, 
using host nation systems at all stages of the compact. 

For USAID, the concept of country ownership — focused on host nation participa- 
tion in formulating and designing aid programs — has always been an integral part 
of its program planning. For example, USAID’s programming guidelines state that 
country development cooperation strategies which aim to promote transformational 
development must “align with host counti^ strategies coordinated with a broad cross 
section of stakeholders, including the socially and economically disadvantaged.” Im- 
portantly, USAID’s historic operating model emphasized country presence specifi- 
cally to work in collaboration with host country leaders and national stakeholders 
to build country capacity for development reforms. Bilateral Assistance Agreements 
have been used to set forth mutually agreed upon understandings between USAID 
and the host government of the timeframe, results expected to be achieved, means 
of measuring those results, resources, responsibilities, and contributions of partici- 
pating entities for achieving defined priorities, goals and objectives. 

In light of our new approach to high-impact development and emphasis under the 
PSD-7 and QDDR exercises, USAID is currently reviewing its policies and business 
model to align them more intrinsically with aid effectiveness principles, including 
that of country ownership. We expect reforms in the way we do business to result 
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in greater use of host country development strategies, planning and financial man- 
agement systems, and accountability to their own citizens for results from develop- 
ment investments. 


SELECTIVITY 

Question. One of the things I like about the MCC is that it requires governments 
to commit to do certain things if they want our aid, like taking specific steps to re- 
duce corruption, or increase their own budgets for heathcare and education. Do you 
think USAID should require governments to meet these types of benchmarks of 
progress in return for our aid? 

Answer. In accordance with its charter, the MCC uses ex-ante indicators of per- 
formance as the basis for selection of country partners — a principle known as “selec- 
tivity.” Given the relatively limited set of partner countries in which MCC operates, 
this “selectivity” has been useful as an incentive for potential partners to undertake 
their own reforms as a step toward eligibility for MCC assistance. USAID also con- 
siders “selectivity” to be important for the success of its transformational develop- 
ment programs, but works with a larger, more diverse universe of partners, and 
with a broader set of criteria. Key among a number of factors for selecting USAID 
partner country investments are: need, U.S. foreign policy interest, and the coun- 
try’s own development priorities and commitment to reforms. As such, USAID’s ap- 
proach to “selectivity” primarily informs decisions about how to engage, rather than 
whether to engage. 

As you know, the Obama administration is close to putting in place an over- 
arching development policy. The policy is intended to focus strategically our goals 
and aspirations so that we can most effectively achieve them. We’re already putting 
a new approach to high-impact development into practice in a number of core areas, 
including strengthening our ability to invest in country-owned models of inclusive 
growth and development success. We have learned from recent country examples, 
the experience of MCC and from efforts like the Spence Commission of the value 
of focusing on a set of areas critical to inclusive growth in countries that are reason- 
ably well-governed, economically stable, globally connected and market-oriented. We 
anticipate working with MCC, State and others to identify such countries where the 
foundations for progress are in place. In this new, more focused approach, USAID 
may consider the use of additional policy benchmarks to help more reliably identify 
a recipient country’s location along the development continuum. We may also learn 
from MCC’s approaches to monitoring and evaluation and ex-ante cost benefit anal- 
yses to help achieve greater transformational impact. 

GLOBAL HEALTH 

Question. One of the four main components of the Administration’s Global Health 
Initiative is “doing more of what works and less of what doesn’t.” One would hope 
that would be a requirement of every Federal program. Since the GHI began in 
2009, has USAID ended any programs or activities that were not working, that has 
resulted in significant savings? Have any new initiatives achieved better results? 

Answer. Learning and accountability are critical to the success of the GHI, and 
we are increasing the rigor and transparency of monitoring and evaluation, with an 
emphasis on using data to help us identify critical problems and improvements 
throughout our programs. This lens will apply for both new and innovative ap- 
proaches, as well as for those existing programs that may benefit from adjustments 
and improvements. 

We place strong emphasis on close tracking and evaluation because that ongoing 
process, in close dialogue with the country teams, will permit us to learn, respond 
and ultimately have tailored programs that are “smarter,” with greater country 
ownership, more partners, and more efficient and effective approaches than we 
would have designed in a “blueprint” manner. In GHI, as across this Administra- 
tion’s development agenda, the findings from evaluations will be shared with deci- 
sionmakers in ways that are intended to create the best information for effective 
programming in the future. 

As part of our efforts to ensure country-led programs, we expect and welcome pro- 
grams that are designed at the country level to best respond to the specific disease 
and health systems priorities in that country. Since the GHI’s inception, we have 
not ended programs or activities, but as we continue to work on the country-level 
roll-out, we will work with our country colleagues to hone and sharpen our existing 
efforts while learning from new and innovative approaches. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 

Question. The European medical journal The Lancet recently reported that global 
maternal mortality deaths have decreased by 40 percent since 1980. But there are 
still about 350,000 cases of preventable maternal deaths annually around the globe. 

There are some who want to cut foreign aid. This is one area where those who 
care about women, children, and families can point to life-saving results. The Ad- 
ministration has requested $700 million for maternal and child health programs in 
fiscal year 2011, a significant increase of approximately $225 million over the fiscal 
year 2010 level. What do you plan to do, and what do you expect to accomplish, with 
this additional money? 

Answer. The additional funding will allow USAID to: 

Advance coverage of life-saving interventions in up to 3 1 countries ^ that are a pri- 
ority for USAID MCH programs. 

The evidence suggests that focusing on the major causes of maternal, newborn 
and child mortality with simple interventions could prevent about two-thirds of 
child deaths, up to two-thirds of newborn deaths, and a large fraction of maternal 
deaths globally. 

— Some longstanding proven interventions need reinvigoration. For example, 
USAID will focus on increasing oral rehydration therapy (ORT) for diarrhea, in- 
cluding the use of zinc as an adjunct to ORT, in those countries where ORT use 
rates are stagnant or falling. 

— Other interventions need to be introduced or are ready to be scaled up, such 
as: 

— Active management of the third stage of labor (AMTSL) to prevent 
postpartum hemorrhage (PPH): USAID will expand full provision of this 
intervention (that can reduce PPH by up to 60 percent) to 75 percent of facil- 
ity-level births in Mali, Mozambique, Malawi, Nigeria, Kenya, Mali, Tanzania 
and Bolivia. (In a multi-country survey of 10 countries in 2008, full applica- 
tion of AMTSL ranged from <1-31 percent.); 

— Management of severe preeclampsia / eclampsia with magnesium sulfate in fa- 
cilities. — USAID will apply this life-saving intervention in up to 10 countries 
(with possible expansion to community level in 2 or 3 countries); 

— Essential newborn care and resuscitation. — These life-saving interventions 
will be introduced and a phased-in scale up will be launched in up to 13 coun- 
tries, with substantial potential for public-private partnership with a manu- 
facturer of innovative low-cost equipment for newborn resuscitation in sev- 
eral; 

— Integrated community case management (COM) of malaria, diarrhea and 
pneumonia. — USAID will introduce or scale up case management in Cam- 
bodia, Nepal, Benin, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Malawi, Mozambique, Rwanda, Senegal and Zambia. In five of these coun- 
tries, USAID will introduce rapid diagnostic tests for malaria to increase ap- 
propriate treatment of children with fever; and 
— Community-led total sanitation and sanitation marketing. — USAID will sup- 
port these new behavior-focused approaches to improving sanitation in health 
programs in up to five countries. 

Increase coverage of care by frontline healthcare providers, especially midwives 
and community health workers, to provide the evidence-based interventions essen- 
tial for mortality reduction. 

Gaps in human resources for health, in terms of numbers, skill mix and distribu- 
tion, continue to pose a challenge for effective service delivery, particularly in under- 
served rural areas. While the human resource deficit is serious, there has been 
progress, particularly in Asia, but the problem in Africa is more challenging. USAID 
will: 

— Disseminate evidence on the effectiveness of alternative financing approaches, 
such as community-based health insurance and waivers of fees to increase the 
use of skilled birth attendants. USAID’s contribution to this dynamic field will 
influence key policy decisions by governments for use of their own and donor 
resources to reduce the financial barriers for families to access skilled care; 

— Accelerate the training and supervision of community health workers (CHWs), 
who can be extremely effective in providing preventive and curative care that 
saves lives. USAID expects to apply the newly developed and pilot-tested CHW 


2 India, Cambodia, Indonesia, the Philippines, Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, Tajikistan, Af- 
ghanistan, Azerbaijan, Yemen, Ethiopia, Sudan (southern), Uganda, Rwanda, Mali, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Liberia, Ghana, Benin, Democratic Republic of the Congo, Zambia, Mozambique, Ma- 
lawi, Tanzania, Madagascar, Kenya, Haiti, Guatemala and Bolivia. 
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Functionality Tool in approximately five countries to catalyze policies and focus 
effort on the weakest components of national CHW programs; and 

— Expand support to midwifery pre-service education programs in five to seven 
sub-Saharan African countries, initiating or strengthening accreditation sys- 
tems, to unlock the unending cycle of need for in-service training to develop 
basic skills. 

Invest in health systems that advance rational policies and improve individual 
and organizational capacity for sustainable development. 

USAID will selectively strengthen components of the health system critical to de- 
livering the high-impact interventions needed to reduce child and maternal mor- 
tality. USAID will: 

— Expand support for the effective implementation of systems of procurement, 
storage and delivery of key pharmaceuticals and other essential commodities; 

— Rapidly expand quality improvement systems, including standards-based man- 
agement and collaborative approaches in 15 countries — including Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Malawi and Tanzania — as well as other innovative approaches to in- 
crease incentives to improve service delivery such as pay-for-performance; and 

— Expand activities to address the long-term sustainability of national health sys- 
tems by strengthening the capacity of national and sub-national ministries of 
health to ensure services that are effective, non-discriminatory and responsive 
to local needs. 

Target the most vulnerable as maternal and child health programs are expanded, 
many of whom give birth and are treated for illness in the community setting. 

USAID will expand delivery of evidence-based interventions into communities 
where the poor and vulnerable face death outside of formal healthcare facilities. 
This will include enhancing the advocacy, policy, planning and budgeting capacity 
to support a basic package of integrated services that emphasizes the MCH needs 
of vulnerable women and children, while also — in line with Global Health Initiative 
(GHI) core principles — fostering women’s leadership, empowerment and access to 
these critical services. USAID will: 

— In six countries, introduce misoprostol, an effective uterotonic, to prevent post- 
partum hemorrhage in home deliveries where AMTSL cannot be provided by a 
skilled birth attendant; 

— Promote the management of newborn infections with antibiotics by trained 
CHWs in seven countries; and 

— Disseminate and promote examples of effective CHW programs — such as in 
Nepal where maternal mortality declined by 48 percent within 10 years and 
where antibiotic treatment for pneumonia by CHWs has contributed to dramatic 
reductions in child mortality — to policymakers and programmers in other coun- 
tries and supporting development of national programs adapted from effective 
models. 

Expand monitoring and evaluation to ensure that results of USG investments are 
documented in a transparent way and lessons learned incorporated into our pro- 
grams. 

Investing in regular, as well as intermittent, independent monitoring and evalua- 
tion of MCH programs is essential to improve health outcomes by tailoring ap- 
proaches based upon evidence. USAID will enhance health information systems to: 

— Improve tracking of availability and stock-outs of drugs and other critical com- 
modities; 

— Improve routine and periodic systems for measuring progress in all priority 
countries; 

— Better assess the quality of care being delivered; and 

— Monitor access to services and health outcomes, as an input to formulate sound 
policies and as a means to ensure accountability for results to donors. 

Expanded and accelerated monitoring will take place in all priority countries so 
that key indicators for tracking progress will be available for all 31 emphasis coun- 
tries on an annual basis. 

Continue to support major international research and the advancement of new 
technologies and approaches to enhance MCH program effectiveness. 

To improve programs in the long run and to tackle some of the key problems fac- 
ing health programs in diverse environments, it is essential to find and test innova- 
tions. New technologies and approaches are needed. Importantly, many of the most 
vulnerable choose to avoid or are geographically and culturally distanced from mod- 
ern medicine. USAID will expand its work in finding innovations — both techno- 
logical and human — to reach these vulnerable people. Additional funding will allow 
for a new generation of approaches to be investigated and further developed, such 
as: 
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— Cell phone and other communication technology (for communicating health mes- 
sages, enhancing client care at a distance, improving the functioning of the re- 
ferral system for obstetric and newborn emergencies, etc.); 

— New diagnostics and preventive approaches, such as a simple test to detect risk 
for impending eclampsia and other risk identification for pregnant women and 
newborns; 

— Improved therapeutic approaches, such as starting preeclampsia and eclampsia 
treatment in the community with a loading dose of magnesium sulfate before 
transfer to a hospital for definitive care; and 

— Effective behavior change strategies for client behaviors, such as stopping harm- 
ful infant nutrition practices, and for provider behaviors, such as eliminating 
demeaning and abusive behavior toward childbearing women. 

In all countries, regions, and global programs — consistent with the principles of 
the GHI — USAID will expand coordination and strategic integration of MCH pro- 
grams with malaria, HIV/AIDS, and family planning programs, as well as strength- 
en partnerships with multilateral organizations, and other international and in- 
country partners. USAID will strengthen existing and build new public-private part- 
nerships for the development and introduction of innovative health technologies and 
approaches, such as ox3d;ocin Uniject to prevent postpartum hemorrhage, new meth- 
ods of delivering chlorine-based drinking water disinfectants, and promotion of hand 
washing among caregivers as an important measure to prevent severe newborn in- 
fection. 

Ultimately, the impact of this work, along with investments prior to and after fis- 
cal year 2011, will be measured in terms of mortality and lives saved by many coun- 
tries in 2015 to document progress or attainment of Millennium Development Goals 
4 and 5. In the interim, USAID will provide evidence from all countries of improved 
policies to promote evidence-based practices, better quality of care, increased uptake 
of services by the poor, and increased use of life-saving interventions. 

HlNl 

Question. At the beginning of the HlNl outbreak there was difficulty in obtaining 
antivirals in desired quantities. Does USAID currently have any plans to acquire 
antivirals to help combat HlNl globally and in places like West Africa where the 
virus is currently spreading? If no, please explain. If yes, how will USAID determine 
the proper amount of antivirals to acquire? Does USAID have long-term plans to 
acquire antivirals to distribute to affected countries to combat future pandemics? 

Answer. At present, USAID does not have any plans to stockpile antivirals. Be- 
cause the World Health Organization (WHO) was able to independently establish 
a stockpile of more than 10 million doses of Tamiflu, it was determined that this 
stockpile was adequate for the current global needs and no USAID funds were re- 
quired for this purpose. We are in constant contact with WHO and we monitor the 
situation very closely to determine if any USAID assistance in the stockpiling of 
antivirals is required. If assistance is required, USAID would support WHO’s ability 
to procure the needed antivirals. USAID stands ready to assist WHO in drug dis- 
tribution, should that be necessary. We have played a major role in the area of vac- 
cine and ancillary commodity distribution and can expand that role to antivirals if 
needed. USAID will continue to work with the other USG agencies and inter- 
national organizations to determine the appropriate measures needed and how to 
best meet those needs. 

With respect to sub-Saharan Africa, USAID is working very closely with countries 
and international organizations to support improved surveillance of influenza 
through the provision of laboratory equipment and supplies, as well as supporting 
vaccination programs for health workers and pregnant women. By the end of May 
2010, USAID will have supported the delivery of more than 40 million doses of the 
HlNl vaccine and ancillary materials to more than 60 countries worldwide. Addi- 
tionally, USAID is supporting a global laboratory network to monitor the impact of 
the HlNl virus as it spreads around the world, with a special focus in upgrading 
the surveillance and laboratory capacities of 26 countries in West and Central Africa 
and Central and South America — where such capacities were previously non-exist- 
ent. While we are watching the situation in Africa very closely, sub-Saharan Africa 
only constitutes about 3 percent of the total number of HlNl cases worldwide and 
less than 1 percent of the deaths attributed to HlNl. Strengthening the ability of 
countries to accurately detect HlNl cases and monitor any changes in the trends 
of these cases is critical to rapid and effective response. USAID is constantly moni- 
toring the trends in all regions and is prepared to mobilize support should the situa- 
tion change significantly. 
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Question Submitted by Senator Tim Johnson 

WHEAT STEM RESISTANCE WHEAT VARIETY 

Question. This appropriations cycle I have requested additional funds for USDA 
to develop a Ug99 wheat stem resistance wheat variety. Can you tell me how agri- 
culture programs at USAID complement the research conducted at USDA? Ug99 
would be devastating to my South Dakota producers, as well as producers through- 
out the world. What is your plan for developing a Ug99 wheat resistant variety? 

Answer. USAID has been the lead international development agency in respond- 
ing to the wheat stem rust alarm first raised by Dr. Norman Borlaug some 5 years 
ago. After almost 50 years of durable resistance to this most dreaded disease of 
wheat, Ug99 appeared as a virulent new strain that threatened food security in Af- 
rica, the Middle East and South Asia, but ultimately could greatly harm America’s 
farmers as well. The disease has not yet reached an epidemic stage, but with the 
right environmental conditions in South Asia, a food security disaster could result, 
including setting the stage for a global pandemic of Ug99 that would probably reach 
the U.S. wheat belt. 

To prevent this from happening, USAID has provided some $20 million in the last 
5 years for wheat research by the Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research (CGIAR), in partnership with U.S. universities and USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service, to identify and rapidly deploy resistance genes. USAID also sup- 
ported expanded efforts by USDA’s Cereal Disease Laboratory in St. Paul to identify 
new sources of resistance to the pathogen. USAID and USDA also supported screen- 
ing trials in disease hot-spots in East Africa, where global wheat varieties — includ- 
ing those from the United States and Canada — were screened for both susceptibility 
and resistance. It is estimated that over 80 percent of the world’s wheat varieties 
are susceptible, a fact that underscores the severity of the threat. In addition, the 
Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation established the Borlaug Global Rust Initiative, 
which links to both USAID and USDA, to respond to this threat and put in place 
expanded ability to monitor and control wheat rust pathogens in the future. 

CGIAR wheat breeding efforts have made excellent progress. Using the latest mo- 
lecular techniques and genetic information from international partnerships, new va- 
rieties of wheat that are resistant to the new strain have been developed, forming 
a first line of defense against a potential epidemic. Over the last 2 years, USAID 
has deployed over $5 million in specially authorized “Famine Funds” to rapidly mul- 
tiply and scale up production of resistant wheat seed in Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Nepal, Egypt and Ethiopia. We also have a partnership with India, which brings 
its own considerable resources to the effort. In addition, we also are working with 
global partners as part of a disease-surveillance effort to monitor movement of the 
disease, which has now moved as far as east Iran. 

It is important to recognize that, while we have taken vital steps and made good 
progress, more work is needed to build back the “durable resistance” that Dr. 
Borlaug achieved in the Rockefeller Foundation’s wheat program in Mexico in the 
1950s — the forerunner of CGIAR. USAID has worked closely with USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. universities and researchers in Australia, India and 
elsewhere around the world to ensure that resistant varieties are developed and 
food security protected. All of the resistant materials and genetic information about 
the disease and resistance to it are freely available from the various partners, espe- 
cially the CGIAR, which has an explicit focus on sharing its products and informa- 
tion. These new sources of resistance are being used in USDA and U.S. university 
wheat breeding programs to develop varieties adapted to U.S. growing environ- 
ments. Taken together, our overseas work aimed at protecting food security in the 
developing world is also helping to ensure that U.S. farmers continue to have access 
to high-yielding, resistant wheat varieties with the qualities our markets demand. 
Similarly, U.S. scientific capabilities are being shared through research collabora- 
tions around the globe, helping to strengthen food security. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Frank R. Lautenberg 

HAITI reconstruction 

Question. In the reconstruction process in Haiti, what is being done to enable 
local, community-based organizations to access funds? 

Answer. USAID recognizes that its work in the longer-term recovery and recon- 
struction phase must be both transparent and participatory. Therefore, USAID is 
developing a procurement strategy that will support transformational change in 
Haiti. 
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This procurement strategy will support the humanitarian response as well as the 
recovery and reconstruction phases in a way that is both country-led and builds 
local capacity. The following outlines procedures that are designed to ensure trans- 
parency, efficiency and broader outreach to attract new partners. 

For example, our New Partners Initiative: The USAID procurement strategy en- 
courages and provides for greater use of local NGOs, and U.S. small, minority and 
women-owned businesses, and seeks to tap the expertise and energy of the Haitian- 
American community. Assessments of local NGOs are conducted and technical as- 
sistance provided to build their organizational capacity to receive direct awards. Di- 
rect engagement with the U.S. Haitian-American community helps the Diaspora un- 
derstand the U.S. foreign assistance strategy and how to do business with USAID. 
Set-asides for U.S. small, minority and women-owned businesses will be maximized 
and public-private partnerships will be promoted. 

Question. How are you making certain that the large majority of the recovery and 
reconstruction funds for Haiti are going to services, supplies or other direct benefits 
and not organizational administrative costs? 

Answer. USAID shares Congress’ intent to get as many resources as possible into 
the hands of Haitian organizations and communities to achieve the goal of “building 
Haiti back better.” We are committed to working with a variety of organizations in 
the recovery and reconstruction effort, including local Haitian, Diaspora, American 
and international organizations. 

Working successfully toward results in difficult environments takes deliberate 
planning and considerate amounts of coordination at all levels. For this, develop- 
ment programs require some level of administrative support that provides for an ef- 
fective and efficient infrastructure, designed to allow the program to reach its end 
goals. Salaries for local Haitian employees, for example may be considered an ad- 
ministrative cost. Yet, these costs also directly benefit the economy of Haiti. 

USAID is working diligently to maximize resources going directly to benefit the 
people and country of Haiti through careful negotiation of our grants and contracts 
and continuous oversight during implementation. USAID makes every effort to min- 
imize fixed administrative costs when negotiating new mechanisms so that USG re- 
sources reach the maximum number of beneficiaries possible. This includes request- 
ing mandatory cost share contributions and leveraging resources with the private 
sector to offset administrative costs. 

Question. What role will environmental issues such as reforestation play in the 
long-term recovery plan for Haiti? 

Answer. Root causes of environmental disaster in Haiti include acute poverty, 
rapid population growth and unplanned urbanization. In the short term, it is critical 
to convert hillsides to tree-based perennial agriculture to improve soil conservation. 
Lessons learned from decades of reforestation programs demonstrate that, if a tree 
has value, a farmer is likely to maintain and manage it; if not, it will likely dis- 
appear. Therefore, strengthening tree crop value chains is an approach with proven 
ability to restore degraded landscapes. 

USAID/Haiti’s Watershed Initiative for National Natural Environmental Re- 
sources (WINNER) Project, an agricultural and watershed management program, 
applies best practices such as this. WINNER is already active in the Cul-de-Sac wa- 
tershed where Port-au-Prince is located, as well as the Cabaret, Mirebalais, Archaie 
and Gonaives regions of Haiti. WINNER was underway prior to the January 12, 
2010 Haiti earthquake and was modified to immediately address post-earthquake 
needs. The United States will continue to invest a total of $126 million in the 
project over the next 5 years. WINNER is strengthening the value chains for tree 
crops and focusing on tree crops with high value (such as mango) as these are effec- 
tive incentive to hillside farmers to plant and manage perennial crops. 

In addition to tree crops, the USG strategy in Haiti also includes plans to promote 
cleaner and more efficient cooking technologies, such as liquid petroleum gas (LPG), 
to decrease charcoal consumption and reduce the rate of deforestation and environ- 
mental degradation. After completing a rigorous assessment of the potential market 
for improved cooking technologies, the USG will implement a program that will ad- 
dress market barriers such as high upfront costs or lack of awareness and achieve 
large-scale reduction of charcoal consumption over a 6-year period. Beneficiaries are 
likely to include households, food vendors and energy-intensive businesses such as 
laundries and bakeries. 

Finally, a Programmatic Environmental Assessment will be conducted for pro- 
posed earthquake reconstruction activities, which will pay close attention to ad- 
dressing these issues across the mission’s portfolio of projects. 
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EMERGENCY CONTRACEPTION 

Question. Do you plan to add emergency contraception to the list of contraceptive 
commodities available for purchase by USAID missions and to make funds available 
to do so? 

Answer. USAID-supplied oral contraceptive pills are among the FDA-approved 
formulation that can be used for emergency contraception (EC). While USAID does 
not currently procure a dedicated EC product as part of its contraceptive commodity 
procurement program, USAID supplies information about the use of EC in a variety 
of its technical and training materials and supports sharing information about this 
contraceptive option with family planning clients in countries where EC is an ap- 
proved contraceptive method. USAID has supported biomedical research on the 
mechanism of action, use, and effectiveness of EC, and in some countries supported 
operations research programs to determine EC use and need. 

While there is no current plan to add EC commodities to the list of commodities 
available for purchase by USAID, the Agency is currently reviewing its procurement 
policy and guidelines with respect to programming EC. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Arlen Specter 

INFLUENZA PANDEMIC PREPARATION 

Question. I have been a consistent proponent of aggressive preparedness efforts 
at the Federal, State and local levels to reduce the threat of an influenza pandemic, 
and have worked with a series of HHS Secretaries — Secretaries Thompson, Leavitt 
and now Sebelius — to ensure that Congress provides the adequate resources to de- 
fend our country against a pandemic. As pandemics are global by definition, I know 
that USAID plays a major role in our preparation efforts. 

With regard to HlNl, in late February 2010, the World Health Organization 
elected to hold at the phase 6 pandemic alert level rather than move to a post-peak 
phase. As I understand it, the WHO experts based this decision on evidence of new 
spread of the HlNl virus in West Africa, and the possibility of a second wave of 
illnesses as the Southern Hemisphere enters its winter months. I am also still keep- 
ing my eye on H5N1, which has already claimed lives in Egypt and Vietnam this 
year and has been reported in several other countries. 

I know USAID has taken steps to acquire pre-pandemic vaccines to combat these 
viruses on a global scale, and I applaud this effort. However, I am also aware of 
the important role of antivirals, such as Tamiflu, in combating influenza pandemics. 
It is my understanding that last year, USAID considered acquiring antivirals for the 
purpose of distribution to countries affected by the pandemic, but did not move for- 
ward because of a sense that HlNl had waned. 

LONG-TERM PLANS TO COMBAT SPREAD OF PANDEMICS 

What actions is USAID taking to counter the spread of HlNl in regions seeing 
growing incidence of HlNl, such as West Africa? Does USAID currently have any 
plans to acquire antivirals to help combat this spread? If not, why? 

Answer. In fiscal year 2009, USAID programmed a total of $85 million to address 
the HlNl virus, of which $50 million was appropriated as an emergency supple- 
mental and $35 million was reprogrammed from USAID’s regular fiscal year 2009 
Avian and Pandemic Influenza (API) appropriation. USAID worked closely with 
other USG departments to coordinate efforts. USAID funds were allocated to activi- 
ties that were best suited for USAID’s comparative advantage and in support of ac- 
tivities that were being conducted by other government entities. These funds have 
been used to support three lines of HlNl related work: 

— Deplojmient of the HlNl vaccine and related ancillary materials (syringes, nee- 
dles, etc.). By the end of the May 2010 we expect to have supported the delivery 
of more than 40 million doses of the HlNl vaccine and ancillary materials to 
more than 60 countries; 

— Support for a global laboratory network to monitor the impact of the HlNl 
virus as it spread around the world, with a special focus on upgrading the sur- 
veillance and laboratory capacities of 26 countries in West and Central Africa 
and Central and South America — where such capacities were previously non-ex- 
istent; and 

— Support for community-based, non-pharmaceutical interventions in 28 countries 
through a coalition of the International Federation of Red Cross Societies, UN 
partners and NGOs. 
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Because the World Health Organization (WHO) was ahle to independently estab- 
lish a stockpile of more than 10 million doses of Tamiflu, no USAID funds were used 
for this purpose. We are in constant contact with WHO and monitor the situation 
very closely to determine if any USAID assistance in the stockpiling of antivirals 
is required. At present no USAID funds are required for this purpose. 

Question. How does the acquisition and stockpiling of antivirals fit into USAID’s 
long-term plans to combat future pandemics? 

Answer. At present, USAID does not have any plans to stockpile antivirals in fis- 
cal year 2011. The WHO stockpile is determined to be sufficient for combating fu- 
ture outbreaks. If this situation should change, USAID will work with the other 
USG agencies to determine the appropriate measures needed and how to best meet 
those needs. 

In fiscal year 2011, USAID plans to support the global laboratory network for con- 
tinued monitoring of the HlNl virus; these laboratory platforms would also be sup- 
ported for monitoring of the emergence of other new dangerous pathogens. USAID 
is also continuing to focus on community based preparedness and non-pharma- 
ceutical interventions that can be put into practice in the event of a pandemic. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Sam Brownback 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF CONGO 

Question. I sent you a letter in February about USAID’s programs and capacity 
to help address the underl 3 dng causes of conflict in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, specifically the exploitation of minerals by armed groups. Your reply to that 
letter mentioned that your staffing resources “may not be sufficient to cover the 
complex minerals situation” and that USAID was considering hiring a “senior min- 
ing specialist.” First, does USAID’s Mission in the DRC have sufficient capacity and 
resources to focus on the resource dimensions of the conflict? And if not, does 
USAID’s budget request for the DRC reflect these needs? Also, has USAID hired 
a senior mining specialist and is this position reflected in USAID’s budget request? 

Answer. The USAID Mission is currently exploring options to add a dedicated sen- 
ior mining expert. At the same time, our fiscal year 2011 budget request for DRC 
focuses on post-conflict programming to strengthen institutions of democracy and 
governance (notably justice reform), economic growth (with an emphasis on agri- 
culture and food security), basic education and responding to sexual and gender- 
based violence. 


lord’s RESISTANCE ARMY 

Question. What USAID programs and resources are currently dedicated to ad- 
dressing the violence perpetrated by the Lord’s Resistance Army and assisting af- 
fected communities? Does USAID’s fiscal year 2011 budget request include resources 
to assist communities affected by the LRA? 

Answer. USAID programs in Haut and Bas Uele Districts (Orientale Province) 
currently fall in the realm of humanitarian assistance, due to limited access and a 
security situation that precludes stabilization, recovery, and development program- 
ming. USAID has responded favorably to the World Food Program’s Emergency Op- 
eration of LRA-affected areas of Orientale Province, with a nearly $4 million con- 
tribution in fiscal year 2010 funds. 

Current programs of USAID’s Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance include: 

— Premiere Urgence, Agriculture and Food Security, $2,105,085; 

— Mercy Corps Economic Recovery and Market Systems Orientale Province, 
$980,920; and 

— WHH Agriculture and Food Security, Economic Recovery and Market Systems 
Orientale Province, $1,998,755. 

USAID anticipates the need to program additional food and non-food humani- 
tarian assistance from fiscal year 2011 FFP and OFDA appropriations. USAID’s 
constraints in responding to LRA-affected populations are directly related to secu- 
rity and access. It remains virtually impossible to implement programs in LRA-af- 
fected areas without putting the beneficiaries and implementers at serious risk of 
being targeted. 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF CONGO 

Question. What specifically is USAID doing to address the conflict minerals prob- 
lem and how does this fit within USAID’s budget request for the DRC? What are 
the current programs within USAID to improve the livelihood prospects of commu- 
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nities affected by human rights abuses in eastern Congo, particularly victims of sex- 
ual and gender based violence? 

Answer. Illicit trade in minerals is a diplomatic and strategic challenge. Armed 
groups and renegade elements of the Congolese army control many of the mining 
sites and transit routes, while other militias are tied to elements in nearby coun- 
tries. The “U.S. Government Strategic Action Plan on Conflict Minerals in the East- 
ern Democratic Republic of the Congo” includes diplomatic and strategic responses 
as well as use of foreign assistance to strengthen institutional and regulatory capac- 
ity to formalize trade in minerals and socio-economic activities for affected commu- 
nities. 

USAID’s analytical work contributed to the knowledge base around this complex 
set of issues and our programming supports key sectors such as improved govern- 
ance, rule of law and economic development which are all essential to addressing 
the underlying vulnerabilities which allow conflict to be fueled through the rich re- 
source base of the DRC. A number of USAID programs in southern and eastern 
DRC have sought to address issues, such as reintegration of ex-combatants and 
community-based economic recovery in conflict-affected areas as well as improved 
local governance of resource revenues. Comprehensive reintegration programs re- 
duce the likelihood that ex-combatants will be recruited into illicit enterprises or re- 
recruited into armed groups that control much of illegal minerals trade. 

In support of the Strategic Action Plan on Conflict Mining, State and USAID are 
currently considering program options to: (1) strengthen trade route monitoring, 
through police training, to secure borders and track movement of resources; (2) de- 
velop safe transit routes through construction and rehabilitation of key roads; and 
(3) promote strategic, regulatory, and institutional reforms to formalize minerals 
trade and develop systems of traceability. 

In communities affected by human rights abuses, USAID promotes humanitarian 
assistance programs and supports stabilization and recovery through the use of Eco- 
nomic Support Funds and Public Law 480 developmental food aid programs. 

USAID’s fiscal year 2011 budget request does not specifically request funding to 
combat illicit mining. The ESF request, which includes funding for agriculture, mi- 
croenterprise, water, and education, focuses on post-conflict programming to 
strengthen institutions of democracy and governance (notably justice reform), eco- 
nomic growth (with an emphasis on agriculture and food security), basic education 
and responding to sexual and gender-based violence. 

With respect to livelihoods for affected communities, USAID has requested fiscal 
year 2011 funding for stabilization and recovery ($2 million). Sexual and Gender 
Based Violence ($2.5 million) and Public Law 480 Development Food Aid ($30 mil- 
lion). 

Humanitarian Assistance 

In fiscal year 2010 to date, USAID has provided more than $6.3 million in human- 
itarian assistance, for agriculture and food security, health, nutrition, protection, 
and water and sanitation programs in the DRC. In fiscal year 2009, USAID pro- 
vided nearly $34 million for humanitarian programs, many of which remain ongoing 
and include activities such as agriculture and food security, economic recovery and 
market systems, humanitarian coordination and information management, health, 
logistics and relief commodities, nutrition, protection, shelter and settlements, and 
water, sanitation, and hygiene program. 

Stabilization and Recovery 

Programs to improve livelihoods are an integral part of USAID’s stabilization and 
recovery programs, which support the return, reintegration and recovery and exten- 
sion of state authority components of the International Security and Stabilization 
Support Strategy for Eastern DRC. International efforts are focused around six stra- 
tegic axes, which include vital links to key mining areas. 

In fiscal year 2008 and fiscal year 2009, USAID received supplemental appropria- 
tions which allowed us to support the following two projects: 

— The Promote Stabilization and Ex-Combatant Reintegration in North and South 
Kivu project ($8.2 million), which is in its early stages, targets 30 communities 
for peace-building and reconstruction activities. 

— The Support to the Stabilization Strategy along the Rutshuru-Ishasha Axis 
project ($5 million) has completed rehabilitation of 63 kms of road on one of six 
strategic axes (Rutshuru-Ishasha), allowing freedom of movement, trade and 
economic opportunity for at least 1 million people. The construction or rehabili- 
tation of 13 administrative buildings, which will allow Congolese local govern- 
ment officials to deploy and provide services to the population, is ongoing. The 
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construction has created 550 short term jobs, and direct cash inflows into com- 
munities from these workers of approximately $200,000. 

Development Food Aid 

— Three Publicl Law 480, Title II, Multi-Year Assistance Programs ($42 million) 
provide employment and support recovery of livelihoods in eastern DRC. In 
South Kivu, USAID funds a program to reduce food insecurity, focusing on fe- 
male-headed households and returnees. 

— In Northern Katanga, we manage a program to reduce food insecurity and in 
Goma, North Kivu, our program is designed to improve the food security status 
of vulnerable households and improve access to potable water. 

Social Protection 

— USAID is providing 6,000 women with income generating and vocation training 
through our 3-year project called ESPOIR (Ending Sexual Violence by Pro- 
moting Opportunities and Individual Rights, $7 million). 

— A different project ($4.9 million) is providing income generating activities and 
professional training for almost 4,000 women affected by SGBV. 

— A third project ($3.2 million) helps several hundred abducted children (who are 
often victims of sexual violence) per year return to school and engage in income 
generating activities. USAID also assists communities with food insecurity 
issues with particular attention given to female-headed households. 

Livelihoods in the Mining Sector 

— Good examples of programs addressing these underlying vulnerabilities are our 
comprehensive reintegration programs that reduce the likelihood of recruitment 
of ex-combatants into illicit enterprises or re-recruitment into armed groups 
that control much of illegal minerals trade. Additionally, USAID has imple- 
mented an innovative program to improve governance and reduce conflict asso- 
ciated with the exploitation of mineral resources. The program, a public-private 
partnership which leverages USAID funds, coupled with a larger private sector 
contribution by reputable mining companies operating in Katanga and focused 
on fostering corporate social responsibility and supporting alternative liveli- 
hoods for artisanal miners, who were operating in some cases illegally on pri- 
vate company land. The program also addresses critical human rights issues 
around the mining sites and strengthens conflict resolution mechanisms among 
artisanal miners. In addition, the program creates local development funds, 
which are in line with Congolese local government reform processes, in order 
to ensure that taxes gleaned from legal mining are invested back into commu- 
nity-driven development programs thus supporting economic and social develop- 
ment objectives as well as good governance objectives. 

— The success of this intervention led to the establishment of a joint U.S.-DRC 
Development Credit Authority activity ($378,000) to provide up to $5 million in 
loan guarantees for small and medium-scale enterprises in the key mining prov- 
ince of Katanga, where access to credit was practically nonexistent. 

— In Bafwasende, Orientale Province, where U.N. peacekeepers, the FARDC, and 
Mai Mai rebels all operated on a nature reserve rich with valuable minerals, 
USAID supported a program based on community-driven anti-corruption com- 
mittees. The program focused on conflict resolution and succeeded in getting the 
Mai Mai to disarm, demobilize and stop pillaging the resources of the reserve. 
The lessons learned from this project are applicable to eastern DRC. 

— In addition to work with artisanal miners through the public-private partner- 
ship, USAID has also supported stand-alone programs focused on the unique 
challenges of artisanal miners. For example, in the town of Kolwezi in the 
southern Katanga copper belt, one project ($597,000) seeks to (1) promote rec- 
onciliation, cooperation, and understanding among artisanal and small-scale 
mining-related institutional actors; (2) prevent conflicts and risks to commu- 
nities over resource access and use; (3) improve access to, and awareness of, 
pertinent mine legislation; and (4) establish a conflict resolution mechanism for 
disputes and conflicts. The lessons learned and best practices distilled from this 
and other innovative programs have been used to inform the design of a new 
multi-million dollar, multi-donor, multi-year program focused on the mining sec- 
tor in the East. Called PROMINES, it is supported by the World Bank and the 
UK’s Department for International Development (DflD). USAID is currently not 
contributing funding to this project, but is exploring options for future support. 
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ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND FOR SUDAN 

Question. Can you please explain why there is a decrease in the budget request 
for the Economic Support Fund for Sudan, an account that among other things is 
used for programs to promote basic education and help build infrastructure in 
Southern Sudan? 

Answer. The decrease in the Economic Support Fund (ESF) account from fiscal 
year 2010 to fiscal year 2011 is primarily due to the decreased need for resources 
in fiscal year 2011 to fund activities that support the remaining major power-shar- 
ing benchmarks of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) such as public ad- 
ministration, civic participation and international observation. The overall decline 
in ESF however, does not signify a decrease in highly-needed programs to increase 
access to education or improve infrastructure. 

Per the CPA, the national elections, popular consultations and referenda proc- 
esses in Sudan were to take place sequentially and be completed by January 2011. 
Originally scheduled for July 2009, the election was delayed four times before the 
April 2010 schedule was announced and implemented. USAID supported electoral 
activities with ESF from fiscal year 2008 regular appropriations, and fiscal year 
2008 and fiscal year 2009 supplemental funds. At the moment, the timeline for the 
referenda in January 2011 is holding. The timeline for popular consultations in 
Southern Kordofan and Blue Nile states is less clear, due to postponed legislative 
and gubernatorial elections in Southern Kordofan which have yet to be imple- 
mented. However, we presently anticipate that these processes will be completed be- 
fore fiscal year 2011 resources will be available for programming. 

SUDAN 

Question. What resources and staffing needs has USAID incorporated into the fis- 
cal year 2011 budget request that are dedicated to assist Sudan in all possible out- 
comes of the referendum, including a Southern Sudanese government that will need 
resources and technical assistance to begin a new chapter as a sovereign nation or 
the possibility of a failed referendum renewing a civil war in Sudan? 

Answer. Fiscal year 2011 will be a critical year for Sudan as it continues on the 
path toward peaceful democratic transformation. It will also be a year in which 
flexibility in U.S. assistance is required, pending outcomes of the referenda on the 
future status of southern Sudan and Abyei and popular consultations in Blue Nile 
and Southern Kordofan States. There will be an urgent need to support the out- 
comes and build consensus for these processes and the outcome of the general elec- 
tions in April 2010 that are adjusting the power- balances in the national, regional, 
and State governments. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request represents a joint USAID and State Depart- 
ment estimate of program resources needed to assist Sudan in all possible outcomes 
of the southern Sudan referendum, whether southern Sudan votes for independence 
or chooses to remain part of a unified Sudan. To support these outcomes, USAID 
has worked closely with the State Department to plan for an immediate, expanded 
presence in Juba to implement programs critical to stabilizing the South in the crit- 
ical pre-referenda period and immediate aftermath. The additional staff will bolster 
USG diplomatic functions and capacity for State-managed peace and security and 
rule of law programs which complement USAID’s robust programs and presence on 
the ground. USAID currently has 65 staff assigned to Juba, including both U.S. staff 
and foreign service nationals. 

Future USAID staffing requirements will vary depending on political events. 
USAID is reviewing multiple scenarios and analyzing associated staffing require- 
ments for 2011 and 2012. 

USAID will continue to deploy staff, respond to humanitarian emergencies and 
support traditional development programs, such as investing in human capacity and 
health and expanding infrastructure and economic opportunities. In coordination 
with other donors. State and USAID will jointly implement resources to strengthen 
the capacity of the Government of Southern Sudan (GOSS), bolster rule of law insti- 
tutions and capacity, and to mitigate and respond to conflict throughout Sudan. 

Transition and development programming 

USAID’s assistance will be geared toward addressing the threat of new or re- 
newed conflict in the Three Areas, as well as a potential increase in tension between 
the north and the south in the run-up to the 2011 referenda. Consequently, a higher 
proportion of resources will be dedicated to conflict prevention and mitigation. 

USAID will continue to work on the extension of state authority throughout 
southern Sudan aiming to prevent conflict. Funding will also be directed at medi- 
ating and preventing conflict around post-2011 issues including cross border devel- 
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opment; security and movement; and inter-ethnic relationships. USAID’s transition 
and conflict management program provides a quick and flexible mechanism for di- 
rect technical and material support to reinforce diplomatic efforts to address these 
issues. 

Supporting the development of democratic governance in southern Sudan and the 
Three Areas will continue to be critical regardless of the outcome of referenda and 
popular consultations. USAID assistance will build on efforts made since the signing 
of the CPA to strengthen capacity in core government functions to enable expanded 
service delivery, and deepen the accountability, transparency and responsiveness of 
key institutions in the GOSS and the Three Areas. Additionally, strengthening the 
legislative assembly that is inducted after the elections; enhancing government un- 
derstanding of public views; building consensus between leaders and constituencies; 
strengthening the capacity of political parties to conduct outreach to and represent 
their constituents in the newly elected legislative assembly after the April 2010 elec- 
tions; and, strengthening civic participation, bolstering civil society and expanding 
access to free and independent information will all continue to be elements of 
USAID assistance. Technical assistance and southern Sudan capacity-building will 
also align with post-2011 arrangements. 

USAID will monitor developments regarding Sudan’s subsequent post-CPA ar- 
rangements, which may include elections and other political processes. USAID, in 
coordination with the State Department, will program fiscal year 2011 ESF funding 
to begin supporting these processes. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

As with natural and complex disasters throughout the world, USAID remains pre- 
pared to respond to pre- and post-referendum deterioration in the humanitarian sit- 
uation in Southern Sudan. USAID humanitarian programs are flexible and able to 
reallocate resources to meet emerging humanitarian needs. 

USAID has taken the following concrete steps to proactively prepare for potential 
post-referendum humanitarian needs in southern Sudan: 

— In order to rapidly respond to population displacement in southern Sudan, 
USAID supports an international organization to stockpile emergency relief 
supplies and to rapidly provide safe drinking water and dispatch mobile health 
clinics, as needed. 

— USAID supports strong local and international partners operating in rural 
areas of southern Sudan to provide assistance to recently returned populations 
and to prepare to respond quickly to potential outbreaks of violence in the 
months leading to and following the January 2011 referenda. Ongoing USAID 
support allows partners to continue to deliver essential basic services, with a 
focus on health, agriculture and food security, and water, sanitation, and hy- 
giene in areas of highest population movement or IDP return depending on the 
scenario. 

— Depending on the magnitude of the deterioration, USAID remains prepared to 
rapidly deploy USAID humanitarian personnel to southern Sudan, ranging from 
regional advisors and field officers to assessment teams or a disaster assistance 
response team. 

The combination of these three capacities will ensure that USAID is able to re- 
spond to the immediate humanitarian impacts of the referenda in either scenario 
and within the current budget request. 

Independence Scenarios 

In a steady-state scenario where the referenda results in a peaceful separation, 
USAID expects humanitarian needs across Sudan to be roughly similar to 2009. 
USAID will continue to maintain both World Food Program (WFP) and private vol- 
untary organization (PVO) food aid supplies, with PVO partners engaged in recovery 
activities in southern Sudan. 

However, populations could initially experience violence surrounding the results. 
The scale and scope of the humanitarian need will be proportional to the level and 
duration of violence. Should the resulting conflict be short-term in nature, the situa- 
tion would require an immediate surge in humanitarian resources closely followed 
by complementary transition and/or development investments as has occurred in 
southern Sudan over the course of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement implemen- 
tation (CPA), for example, following the violence in Abyei in May 2008 and in 
Akobo, Jonglei state, in early 2009. 

A longer-term conflict may result in the need for protracted humanitarian engage- 
ment requiring substantial financial and human resources. As conflict surrounding 
the referenda subsides, or if no violence occurs, humanitarian agencies can expect 
returns to increase. An increase in returns will necessitate a shift in the focus of 
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humanitarian programming to ensure that returns are adequately supported, result- 
ing in additional resource requirements for humanitarian activities in the near-term 
and development activities in the medium- to long-term. 

Return to war Scenarios 

A return to war will require a significant increase in humanitarian resources to 
address mass displacements. The scale and scope of resources required to address 
a return to war will depend on the level and geographic spread of the violence and 
on the access our humanitarian partners have to populations in need. With respect 
to food, USAID would increase contributions, and partners would be positioned to 
expand beneficiary caseloads and programmatic coverage. In either case, USAID 
would plan to increase staff to bolster capacity on the ground, to include local staff 
for food security program monitoring. 

HUMAN RIGHTS CONDITIONS IN SUDAN 

Question. What resources and personnel is USAID employing to monitor and re- 
port on human rights conditions throughout Sudan? 

Answer. Human rights monitoring and reporting is currently not within USAID’s 
mandate in Sudan. As presently structured, U.S. Government long-term develop- 
ment assistance in Sudan to monitor and report on human rights is done by the 
Department of State. 


ASSISTANCE TO BURMESE REFUGEES 

Question. International NGOs continue to report on periodic violent attacks 
against Burmese Rohingya refugees in Thailand and Bangladesh. What resources 
is USAID employing to offer assistance to the Rohingya refugees? 

Answer. USAID follows closely the situation of Burmese Rohingya refugees and 
asylum seekers in Bangladesh, Thailand, and elsewhere in the region. We are con- 
cerned by credible reports of a growing humanitarian crisis among the unregistered 
Rohingya population residing outside of Kutupalong refugee camp in Bangladesh, 
and the numbers of arrests and push-backs to Burma at the border. 

U.S. Government efforts to address protection and assistance needs of the 
Rohingya refugee population are led by the Department of State’s Bureau of Popu- 
lation, Refugees and Migration (State/PRM). In fiscal year 2009, State/PRM pro- 
vided funding of more than $2 million to several international humanitarian organi- 
zations to assist both registered and unregistered Rohingya populations in Ban- 
gladesh, Malaysia, Indonesia, and elsewhere in the region. Humanitarian assistance 
for the Rohingya includes healthcare, water and sanitation, education, vocational 
skills training, conflict resolution, community mobilization, mental health and psy- 
chosocial support, gender-based violence prevention, and access to essential services 
for Persons with Disabilities. 

Cox’s Bazar, the southeast district where most Rohingya residing in Bangladesh 
live, is one of the poorest districts in the country. In addition to high levels of illit- 
eracy and malnutrition, 73 percent of the population lives below the poverty line. 
Much of the conflict is the result of host-community and Rohingya competing for the 
region’s limited resources. The problems facing the Rohingya cannot be solved with- 
out addressing the issues of the broader host-community. 

USAID programs benefit the sizeable unregistered Rohingya population living in 
the Cox’s Bazar region of southeast Bangladesh. Health programs focus on low-cost 
family planning services, maternal and child healthcare, and treatment for tuber- 
culosis through a network of non-governmental clinics. USAID environment pro- 
grams protect natural resources and help people use resources sustainably, particu- 
larly those from tropical forests. Governance activities support greater transparency 
and citizen participation in the management of public resources at the local level. 
Additionally, USAID’s new 5 year, $210 million Public Law 480 Title II program 
throughout the country will support projects in Cox’s Bazar to promote economic de- 
velopment of the entire southeast portion of the country. U.S. Pacific Command 
(PACOM) is also constructing multi-purpose cyclone shelters and schools in south- 
east Bangladesh. 

With respect to USAID programs for vulnerable Burmese populations, USAID has 
not provided funds to assist Rohingya refugees as an identifiable subset of its pro- 
grams. However, USAID implements humanitarian assistance programs for vulner- 
able Burmese along the Thailand/Burma border, and within Burma for people af- 
fected by Cyclone Nargis. Rohingya refugees living in these locations benefit from 
this assistance. 
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TRAFFICKING IN PERSONS 

Question. The budget request to combat Trafficking in Persons seems inadequate. 
If USAID were to have more resources devoted to combating trafficking, how would 
they be used? 

Answer. The Administration is deeply committed to combating trafficking in per- 
sons. The President’s request for anti-trafficking programs increased from $31.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 2010 to $35.8 million for fiscal year 2011. Between 2001 and 
2009, USAID spent nearly $145 million on anti-trafficking projects in more than 70 
countries as part of the coordinated U.S. government effort to eradicate trafficking. 
USAID programs focus on prevention, protection, and prosecution and address both 
sex and labor trafficking of women, children, and men. 

Nearly 90 percent of USAID anti-trafficking programs over the last 3 years have 
focused on prevention and protection. While a focus on prevention and protection 
remains essential, increased focus on prosecution in coordination with other USG 
efforts and efforts to address labor trafficking require additional attention. Forty- 
four percent of 2009 USAID anti-trafficking projects strengthen prosecution by help- 
ing foreign governments draft anti-trafficking legislation and train police and pros- 
ecutors. However, USAID evaluations and the TIP Report have demonstrated a 
need to increase law enforcement capacity to combat trafficking. Incorporating this 
type of capacity building into foreign assistance programs would be coordinated 
through the inter-agency Senior Policy Operating Group (SPOG). Likewise, Agency 
assessments, the TIP Report, and the Department of Labor’s 2009 TVPRA list indi- 
cate a need for increased global attention to labor trafficking. Sixty-eight percent of 
our anti-trafficking programs since 2001 have addressed both labor and sex traf- 
ficking. 


AGRICULTURE 

Question. How will USAID use the resources it has, such as programs like the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR), to help develop 
wheat variety resistant to Ug99 wheat stem, a disease that is destroying Africa’s 
wheat crop? Will that research be available to U.S. producers? How could USAID’s 
efforts on food security be improved? 

Answer. USAID has been the lead national development agency in responding to 
the wheat stem rust alarm first raised by Dr. Norman Borlaug approximately 5 
years ago. After almost 50 years of durable resistance to this most dreaded disease 
of wheat, Ug99 appeared as a virulent new strain that threatened food security in 
Africa, the Middle East and South Asia. While the disease has not yet reached an 
epidemic stage, it poses a significant threat to Africa’s farmers, and with the right 
environmental conditions in South Asia, a food security disaster could result. 

To prevent that from happening, USAlD has provided over $20 million in the last 
5 years for wheat research by CGlAR, in partnership with U.S. universities and 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service, to identify and rapidly deploy resistance 
genes. USAID also supported expanded efforts by USDA’s Cereal Disease Labora- 
tory in St. Paul, as well as screening trials in disease hot-spots in East Africa, 
where global wheat varieties — including from the United States and Canada — were 
screened for both susceptibility and resistance. 

USAID is pleased to report that CGIAR wheat breeding efforts have succeeded. 
Using the latest molecular techniques and genetic information from international 
partnerships, new varieties of wheat that are resistant to the new strain have been 
developed, forming a first line of defense against a potential epidemic. Over the last 
2 years, USAID has deployed over $5 million in specially authorized “Famine 
Funds” to rapidly multiply and scale up production of resistant wheat seed in Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal, Egypt and Ethiopia. USAID also has a partnership with 
India, which brings its own considerable resources to the effort. In addition, the 
Agency works with global partners as part of a disease-surveillance effort to monitor 
movement of the disease, which has now moved as far as Iran. 

More work is needed — and will be supported through the Global Hunger and Eood 
Security Initiative — to build back the “durable resistance” that Dr. Borlaug achieved 
in the Rockefeller Eoundation’s wheat program in Mexico in the 1950s — the fore- 
runner of CGIAR. More seed multiplication support will also be needed. We are 
working with our overseas missions to ensure that all partners — national organiza- 
tions, international NGOs like Catholic Relief Services, CARE and others, work to- 
gether to ensure farmers get access to resistant seed. All of the above efforts have 
been carried out in close partnership with USDA, U.S. universities and partners in 
Australia, India and elsewhere around the world. All of the resistant materials and 
genetic information about the disease and resistance to it are freely available from 
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the various partners, especially the CGIAR, which has an explicit focus on sharing 
its products and information. 


Questions Submitted by Senator George V. Voinovich 

MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS 

Question. In September, world leaders will gather at the United Nations to assess 
the Millennium Development Goals and re-commit to achieving the MDGs by 2015. 
What are your plans in preparing the U.S. position at the U.N. session and any pro- 
posals President Obama might announce? 

Answer. As President Obama underscored in his address to the U.N. General As- 
sembly last year, the United States fully embraces the Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs). The MDGs are a core principle for USAID, and we are pleased to 
be playing a leading role in the interagency process to develop U.S. positions for the 
September MDG High Level Plenary (Summit). The interagency process has been 
working for the past few months to define U.S. strategies and approaches toward 
accelerating progress in achieving the MDGs. 

The 2010 Summit is an important opportunity to take stock of the progress made 
so far in achieving the MDGs. In fact, significant progress has been made in many 
MDG areas, although progress has varied dramatically across countries and regions. 
In developing its position for the U.N. process leading up to the September Summit, 
the United States will acknowledge and highlight this progress, while considering 
ways to replicate and scale up successes. At the same time, the challenges ahead 
in making further progress on the MDGs are formidable. In that regard, the United 
States will be considering the need for new approaches. 

Our preparations for the September MDG Summit provide an opportunity to build 
support for a more determined, strategically-minded and analytically-focused ap- 
proach to the MDGs. We see four elements as critical for making more rapid 
progress in the next 5 years: first, the need to focus on development outcomes, not 
just development dollars; second, the need to enhance the principle and practice of 
national ownership and mutual accountability; third, the need to invest in making 
development gains sustainable; and fourth, the need to make more effective use of 
innovation and other force-multipliers to maximize the impact of our efforts. 

The interagency process is continuing to consider the best strategy and ap- 
proaches to advance the MDGs. Recent Presidential initiatives, for example, includ- 
ing the Global Health Initiative (GHI) and Feed the Future (FTF), provide opportu- 
nities to accelerate and sustain progress in these important MDG areas. 

SCALE-BACK EFFORTS 

Question. Dr. Shah, looking at the areas of growth in your budget — particularly 
for health, agriculture and USAID’s own capacity — it is evident what the Adminis- 
tration’s priorities are for development. Can you tell me where you think USAID 
could scale back, even eliminate or radically reform our current efforts? 

Answer. I have recently outlined a new approach to high-impact development 
which will lie at the center of restoring USAID’s effectiveness. The approach is pre- 
mised on greater focus and selectivity, and includes four core areas. 

First, USAID is contributing to the U.S. commitment to the Millennium Develop- 
ment Goals (MDG), not simply by delivering services to those in need, but through 
building sustainable systems that will transform healthcare, education, food security 
and other MDG areas. Second, we are strengthening our ability to invest in country- 
owned models of inclusive growth and development success. Third, we are identi- 
fying new ways of leveraging science and technology to develop and deliver tools and 
innovations which we believe can be transformational. Finally, we will bring 
USAID’s expertise to bear on some of the most daunting national security chal- 
lenges we face as a Nation — including stabilizing countries like Afghanistan. 

Focusing on these core areas will allow a concentration of USAID’s resources and 
its efforts rather than spreading our efforts and resources over the many other tech- 
nical areas that relate to broad-based and sustainable development. Other areas of 
development engagement will be scaled-backed if they do not support the core objec- 
tives. 

On June 8, White House Chief of Staff Rahm Emanuel and 0MB Director Peter 
Orszag sent a letter to the heads of all executive departments and agencies asking 
them to identify those programs that have the lowest impact on each agency’s mis- 
sion, and that constitute at least 5 percent of each agency’s discretionary budget. 
I fully support this effort, and USAID will meet or exceed the 5 percent target set 
by chief of Staff Emanuel and Director Orszag. By identifying those areas where 
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we can scale back or eliminate projects and programs, this exercise will help USAID 
further focus our financial and human capital on the four core areas described 
above. 


PSD-7/QDDR 

Question. Dr. Shah, could you give us an update on the multiple efforts going on 
right now on reforming and improving our aid processes, including the QDDR and 
PSD? How do initiatives such as the Global Health initiative and Food security ini- 
tiative fit within the proposed reforms? 

Answer. I anticipate that the QDDR and PSD exercises, in which we are actively 
participating, will have a very positive impact on USAID and U.S. global develop- 
ment efforts, including the Global Health (GHI) and Feed the Future/Global Hunger 
and Food Security Initiative. Both exercises are looking at how the initiatives could 
be affected by possible reforms. For example, a joint USAID-State QDDR task force 
is examining how to increase our capabilities around the issue of aid effectiveness, 
and in doing so is explicitly looking at how the effectiveness principles (country own- 
ership, alignment, harmonization, managing for results, and mutual accountability) 
should be applied to both initiatives. 

A focus on factors that improve aid effectiveness, such as promoting country own- 
ership, learning, cost-effective and streamlined processes, a whole-of-government ap- 
proach, and donor coordination are key principles of both the GHI and the Food se- 
curity initiative. These same principles are the focus of work under both QDDR and 
PSD. 

For example, through the GHI we will help partner countries improve health out- 
comes through strengthened health systems. A core principle underlying the GHI 
business model in support of reaching these ambitious health goals is to encourage 
country ownership and invest in country-led plans. The GHI works closely with 
partner governments, as well as civil society organizations, to ensure that invest- 
ments are aligned with national priorities, and to support partner government’s 
commitment and capacity so that investments are maintained in the future. Fur- 
ther, our efforts to stren^hen country efforts will be coordinated across USG agen- 
cies and other partners to ensure efficient use of resources and effective results. 

CIVILIAN RESPONSE CORPS 

Question. One of the concerns our military commanders have shared with us and 
others over the years is the lack of civilian follow up operations in places like Iraq 
and Afghanistan. As the USAID Administrator, how do you intend to build a cadre 
of dedicated staff at USAID that can move into post-conflict regions and begin long- 
term civilian stabilization and reconstruction (S&R)? 

Answer. USAID is dedicated to assisting in follow-up stabilization and reconstruc- 
tion efforts in post-conflict regions. To accomplish this, we have built up a cadre of 
both immediate, rapid response networks and longer-term staff. 

To address immediate stabilization and reconstruction issues, USAID is respon- 
sible for a large contingent of Civilian Response Corps (CRC) personnel, managed 
by the Agency’s Office of Civilian Response. The CRG focuses on restoring rule of 
law and stabilizing war-torn societies as a precursor to sustained economic growth. 

The CRC currently has two components: the Active and the Standby. The Active 
Component (CRC-A) will ultimately be comprised of 250 U.S. Government (USG) 
members, 91 of which will be from USAID. CRC-A members are direct-hire employ- 
ees who form a team of first responders available to deploy within 48 hours of call- 
up for up to 12 months. CRC members within USAID are mostly senior-level, highly 
experienced personnel with S&R experience. They receive 3-4 months of training to 
prepare them for S&R operations. The Standby Component (CRC-S) interagency 
target is 2,000 members, with a USAID target of 744 members. CRC-S is comprised 
of current USG employees who sign up for and are accepted to the CRC. They re- 
ceive 2-4 weeks of S&R training and can be deployed within 30-45 days. 

USAID CRC-A and CRC-S staff have already successfully deployed to Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, Sudan, Kenya, Somalia, Democratic Republic of Congo, Yemen, Sri 
Lanka, Kyrgyzstan, Nigeria, Nepal, Kazakhstan, and Haiti. In addition, they have 
participated in exercises with the Defense Department’s European Command 
(EUCOM) and Africa Command (AFRICOM). Deployments differ in length from a 
few months to a year. 

The Agency is also building its Foreign Service cadre through the Development 
Leadership Initiative (DLI). The initiative, introduced in 2008, is aimed at increas- 
ing USAID’s ability to meet its development and national security objectives 
through a strong workforce. The goal of DLI is to double the USAID Foreign Service 
workforce by hiring 1,200 junior and mid-level Foreign Service officers by 2012. To 
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date, 483 new officers have been sworn in and oriented under this initiative; 89 will 
specifically focus on Crisis, Stabilization and Governance issues. This cadre of new 
Foreign Service officers will strengthen the Agency’s capacity to provide leadership 
overseas to develop, carry out, and integrate programs that bring peace, prosperity, 
and security to the world. 

LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 

Question. Africa, as you know, remains a continent which suffers not just from 
extreme poverty, but from disease, lack of basic needs like clean water and food, 
and a dearth of educational and economic opportunities. Some nations in Africa 
even face the increasing influence of corrupt governments, terrorist organizations, 
drug traffickers and other destabilizing influences. One of the key ways these issues 
can be addressed is through strong, comprehensive and long-term development 
strategies that are designed to offer solutions to these destabilizing forces. What re- 
sources will USAID need to address these problems and how would you convince 
the American people that such expenditures would serve the national interests of 
the United States? 

Answer. Africa is vital to U.S. interests. Home to approximately 800 million peo- 
ple, Africa is increasingly linked to global markets, holds vast natural resources, 
and will soon provide 25 percent of U.S. oil imports. There has rarely been a more 
critical time to consolidate the progress and promise of Africa. Although wars in Li- 
beria, the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), Angola, Burundi, Uganda, and 
Sierra Leone, and the North-South conflict in Sudan have ended or dramatically 
abated, sub-Saharan Africa has recently experienced significant stagnation and 
challenges to its progress toward democracy and good governance. Most worrying 
have been the democratic setbacks in countries that have historically been consid- 
ered “good performers,” but that are at risk of political instability. Regional bodies 
such as the African Union have a growing potential to provide leadership and share 
best practices, but the influence of poorly governed and autocratic states on these 
multilateral institutions complicates and stifles the evolution toward better govern- 
ance in Africa. 

It is in the interest of the United States for Africa to be stable, well-governed, 
and economically self-sufficient with healthy and productive populations. Poor gov- 
ernance, conflict, and corruption contribute to the need for billions of dollars per 
year in food and non-food emergency assistance from the United States and other 
bilateral and multilateral donors that could be used to solve other global problems. 
Lacking any sustained political and economic improvements, and with Africa’s popu- 
lation expected to double by 2050 to 1.8 billion, the continent’s humanitarian needs 
will only escalate. The stakes are extremely high. However, strategic use of USG 
foreign assistance resources, combined with those from other bilateral and multilat- 
eral donors, can make a meaningful difference in Africa by creating tangible im- 
provements in quality of life and building momentum toward political and economic 
progress. 

Our programs have already made significant contributions, including contributing 
to reducing mortality among children under five by 14 percent since 1990, and in- 
creasing the number of children enrolled in primary school by 36 percent since 1999. 
To sustain and consolidate these gains in the face of current projected population 
growth requires a multi-pronged approach that addresses the key issues for the con- 
tinent and can produce visible impacts at the country and regional level. The Africa 
Bureau’s fiscal year 2011 foreign assistance request of $7,606 billion, which includes 
$3,728 billion of HIV/AIDS funding, directly advances key Administration policy pri- 
orities in the areas of democracy and governance, peace and security, economic 
growth and food security, health and education (including HIV/AIDS and malaria), 
and transnational challenges, including global climate change. 

When combined with the $3.9 billion currently committed to Africa through Mil- 
lennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) Threshold programs and Compacts to date, 
and the annual average of $25.67 billion in other bilateral and multilateral donor 
assistance to Africa, the international community has the ability to effect real 
change. Within the United States, close coordination between the major U.S. agen- 
cies (MCC, State and USAID) has facilitated optimal use of funding. For example, 
USAID implements all the Threshold Programs for MCC in Africa, and is imple- 
menting some portions of the Compact in Burkina Faso. MCC Compact Teams co- 
ordinate closely with Ambassadors at post, and with USAID staff as appropriate. 
Another example is Senegal, where starting in July 2003 (even prior to the formal 
creation of the MCC), USAID provided $500,000 to enable the Government of Sen- 
egal to assess and strengthen its systems for managing development resources and 
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developed a methodology that could be used in future MCC-eligible countries to ac- 
celerate start-up of MCC programs. 

PROMOTING GOOD GOVERNANCE 

Question. We all recognize that corruption and weak governance are challenges 
in many of the poorest nations. What are some of the strategies USAID uses to pro- 
mote good governance through our assistance programs? Is there legislation that 
could enhance these efforts? 

Answer. USAID’s overall objective in governance is to provide assistance and 
training to promote greater transparency, accountability, effectiveness and partici- 
pation in governing institutions and public policy processes at all levels. 

Specific Anticorruption Initiatives promote accountable and transparent governing 
institutions, processes and policies across all development sectors. For example, 
USAID programs: 

— Promote corruption prevention and education while also supporting prosecution 
and enforcement through rule of law programming. 

— Focus on regulatory and procedural reform, increasing management capacity 
within the executive branch, and strengthening the oversight capacity of the ju- 
dicial and legislative branches of government. 

— Strengthen public financial management, procurement reform, audit and inter- 
nal controls, and transparency and accountability in budget processes. 

— Support anticorruption commissions, ombudsman offices, civil society, media 
oversight and advocacy capacity building. 

— Support host country multi-stakeholder initiatives such as the Extractive Indus- 
tries Transparency Initiative to improve governance and public oversight in re- 
source-rich countries. 

Executive offices, ministries, and independent governmental bodies are advised 
and trained on development and implementation of policies, procedures, and skill 
sets (including leadership, strategic management and communications). Assistance 
promotes linkages between different branches, levels and functions of government, 
including across development sectors such as health, education and economic 
growth, and enhances financial management and civil service reforms, public-pri- 
vate partnerships, and outreach to citizens. 

Security sector democratic governance programs focus on how component parts of 
the security system (e.g., policy, military, justice system, legislature, civil society) 
are linked and must all perform effectively and in a coordinated manner to achieve 
effective, legitimate security systems governed by law and accountable to the popu- 
lation. Program examples include reforming the justice system, the civil service and 
public management; enhancing strategic planning, policy and budget formulation; 
increasing civilian oversight of the security sector. As police are an important face 
of the government to citizens, USAID supports civilian police assistance programs. 

National and sub-national efforts support democratic decentralization of political, 
financial, and administrative authority, ensuring all levels are capable of effecting 
democratic and accountable local governance. Technical assistance and training 
strengthen development of budgets, local revenue raising, provision of public serv- 
ices, community planning, participation, and implementation of laws, regulations, 
policies and programs. 

Assistance to legislatures supports more democratic practices within legislative 
bodies, improves legislative processes, and increases the quality of legislation or con- 
stitutional reforms. Programs increase the legislature’s capacity to be responsive to 
constituents, engage in policy-making, hold itself and the executive accountable, and 
oversee the implementation of government programs, budgets, and laws. 

Media freedom and access to Information legislation are promoted to improve ena- 
bling environments for the existence and operations of NGOs and to increase trans- 
parency and accountability in the public sector while strengthening democratic prac- 
tices and enabling civic engagement. 

The Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review (QDDR) is reviewing all 
foreign assistance programs. As part of this process, legislative requirements to im- 
prove the effectiveness of governance assistance programs are being considered. We 
look forward to consulting with the Committee and others in Congress as we formu- 
late recommendations and next steps on this critical issue. 

CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 

Senator Leahy. If there is nothing further, the subcommittee 
was stand in recess. 
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[Whereupon, at 11:56 a.m., Tuesday, April 20, the hearings were 
concluded, and the subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 



